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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


The Gauntlet 


Every morning before the work of the 
day begins I walk out into my dooryard 
to get a breath of the frosted air and to 
look at that part of the world which I 
can see from the doorstep. I live on a 
high hill which overlooks a great city. 
On these war-time mornings when linger- 
ing night dallies with the dawn, I can see 
still in the distance the twinkling lights 
of the streets that spread away and are 
lost from view in the mists of the morn- 
ing. But I know they go on beyond the 
range of vision and out to the edge of the 
city where they converge into roads that 
go looping over the hills — far away to 
everywhere. There is little traffic on the 
streets and the innocently vulnerable city 
looks like a toy town. The fresh air like 
iced wine, stirs the ambition to adventure. 
High above—almost to the fading stars, 
I hear the hum of a mighty motor as it 
hurtles a giant ship of the air through 
space, disturbing, exciting, reminding 
that the world is at war. As it vanishes 
in the dimness of distance a venture- 
some shivering bird trills his brief song 
of contentment from the gray bare branch 
of a whitening beech and dives deep 
through the chilly air to the cover of a 
red-bud bush. How still and quiet and 
peaceful it seems around this house on 
the hill! 

My footsteps turn back into the 
house with its green-gray roof waiting 
there under the bare erms of mighty oaks 
and elms that encircle us with the aegis 
of their protecting care as they hover over 
us from bleak days of late autumn to the 
perfumed nights of early spring. They 
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do not die; they only spread their 
branches more proudly and — sleep. 

Well, back into the house and to the 
den — where sometimes I work — and 
sometimes I think. For we go a-roving 
less now, but our horizons are wider and 
the call of adventure higher than ever 
before. It is plain to see this, for on the 
wall is a picture; I never grow tired look- 
ing at it, familiar as it is, anymore than 
one grows tired looking at the portrait 
of his Mother. It is because the picture 
is one of greatness. It is an image of a 
mighty adventure that is like Stuart’s 
portrait of Washington — unfinished. It 
is a grand view of home. Your home 
and mine. It is a map of old Kentucky. 

Anyway you look at that picture it is 
inexhaustible. Anyway you look at it, 
it’s like the same picture I saw from my 
doorstep at dawn. Cold gray branches 
of towering trees proud and defiant on a 
thousand hills, or bowing low to see their 
reflection in the clear-green waters of a 
thousand streams. Mountains and val- 
leys, railroads and highways, rivers and 
skyways, are all a part of that portrait 
etched on your heart and mine. Unless 
one is partially blind he can’t see just 
a part of that picture, he can only see all 
of it. All of Kentucky is Kentucky. The 
same winds that sweep the lowlands of 
the Purchase caress with impartial ten- 
derness the rolling meadows of the Blue- 
grass. The same sun that gilds the knobs 
of the Pennyrile shines down with equal 
splendor on the fronded pines of the 
mountains. 

Mountains and Bluegrass, Pennyrile 
and Purchase, names given alike by the 
hardy pioneers to Nature’s parts of a 
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majestic union of a hundred and twenty 
communities bound together by the ties 
of brotherhood with a hundred and twen- 
ty ways to love a mighty land. 


As I look at that picture again, I see 
a portrait of infinite colors portraying 
the adventures and romance of a sturdy 
race of men whose lives are intricately 
woven into the tapestry of history. Monu- 
ments to their memory are wrought into 
the civil and political annals of time. 
Their names adorn the divisions of the 
commonwealth and their fame is re- 
corded on the escutchion of the Nation. 


I wonder, sometimes, if that picture 
will ever fade. I wonder if its high 
colors of gracious womanhood and chiv- 
alrous manhood will ever be dimmed by 
the chilling winds of neglect or the dis- 
mal dust of despair. 


From my house on the hill I can see 
the homes of happy men, men who bear 
in their bosoms a great love for their 
children. And in that picture that hangs 
on the wall I can see a half a million 
homes, big homes and little homes, homes 
that have hearts and hearthstones, hearts 
that beat with the rhythm of happy 
laughter, hearthstones that thrill and glow 
with the warmth of happy childhood. All 
the way from the mountains to the Blue- 
grass, to the Pennyrile to the Purchase 
I can see them, three quarters of a million 
of them, growing, learning, singing, and 
their songs are prophetic of their poten- 
tial power and artistry to keep that pic- 
ture unsullied and undimmed. It is to 
them that is committed the task of writ- 
ing more enduring names upon the pillars 
of the Nation’s temples than those who 
have gone before. It is unto them that 
is given the privilege of painting the pic- 
ture of the Kentucky that is to be. 

But it is to us, the leaders and the 
statesmen, the average man and the poor 


man, the rich man and the laboring man, 
that the grim gauntlet of challenge is 
flung; We must give sight to their eyes, 
distance to their vision, faith to their 
hopes, reality to their dreams. 

I wonder, sometimes, as I look at that 
picture that hangs on the wall, if the sons 
of the pioneers, the followers of Lincoln 
and Clay, of Breckinridge, and Boone, of 
Kenton and Clark; of Johnson and Mar- 
shall, will keep their trust inviolate, and 
come what may, will keep the colors 
bright, and pass on to the succeeding 
artists and artisans of our dear land the 
palette and the easel, the brush and the 
genius, the infinite colors and the un- 
conquerable courage and will, to blend 
their dreams of destiny into a picture 
worthy of the past and fitting for the 
galleries of the gods. 





Our Cover 


The picture of the deer, one of the most 
graceful of animals, is shown as one in 
the series of wild life pictures in our con- 
servation program. Deer may be found 
in nearly all parts of the world. An ex- 
tensive preserve for deer is maintained 
in the area between the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers in Western Kentucky. 





Public relations at its worst—Cameron 
Beck, public relations director for a large 
Eastern fireworks company, recently 
made the statement in an address before 
a teachers’ meeting that many public 
speakers today will not accept speaking 
engagements before educators because 
they are frequently so rudely treated. 
Teachers do not hesitate to walk in at 
any time and to walk out in the event 
a few words do not please them. 
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IF and AND 


If you desire 

To lead men on 

In some great cause, 
You first must show 
That you have strength 
And breadth of mind 
And viewpoint clear 
Upon the aims 

For which you strive. 
And you must know 
That those who lead 
Are always those 
Who think things through, 
And cast away 

All selfish thoughts 
And listen much, 
And speak few words, 
And only talk 

When they are sure. 
A noble cause 

Is noble when 

It reaches out 

To help the life 

Of many men 
Whose lives are cast 
In many molds. 

So, if your mind 
Can measure up 

To mighty deeds, 
Done in behalf 

Of noble dreams, 
Then trail your star, 
But if you fail 
Then have the grace 
To do your best 
Right where you are. 


fe * 





The K.E. A. Convention 
Will Be Held 


By J. A. Cawoop 
President 

On the theory that no major function 
of a great organization should be sus- 
pended, the Board of Directors of the 
K. E. A. decided unanimously to hold the 
annual convention April 14-16. 

The program will be somewhat shorter. 
There will be no Friday night feature. 
This will enable delegates to avoid week- 
end travel. 

The general and sectional programs 
will be definitely geared to the war ef- 
fort. A few excellent speakers will ap- 
pear, the business features of the Asso- 
ciation will be emphasized and the social 
features reduced. This procedure is in 
keeping with national practice. 


Ahead of the News 


The American Council on Education 
is now workin, na plan, which if suc- 
cessful, may se. the pattern for training 
of women engineers and technicians fo1 
the duration of the war. 

Ingredients of the plan are (1) an air- 
craft company, (2) one thousand women, 
(3) selected engineering colleges and 
universities, and (4) twelve months of 
intensive training. The aircraft com- 
pany, which cannot yet be named, has 
agreed to pay tuition, living costs and 
travel expenses of 1,000 girls who have 
had at least two years of college work. The 
young women must agree to attend desig- 
nated universities, work hard for twelve 
months and take jobs with the aircraft 
company at the end of the training 
period. 

Prediction: Subsidizing young women 
in training, “earmarked” for specific jobs 
upon graduation or completion of train- 
ing, will increase. 
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Kentucky In Prospect 


HE SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

has recently published a very attrac- 

tive volume entitled, Kentucky in Retro- 

spect. That volume suggested the theme 
of this paper, Kentucky in Prospect. 

Last year was an important year in 
the history of Kentucky. We were cele- 
brating our sesquicentennial. Our his- 
torians were reviewing for us our glo- 
rious history. It is a history full of ad- 
venture and romance. We are thrilled 
with pride as we read the story of the 
illustrious sons and daughters of our 
state who have achieved distinction dur- 
ing the century and a half of our state- 
hood. Many and great are the contribu- 
tions Kentuckians have made to the life 
of our nation. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to 
play the part of the chronicler for 
Kentucky—lI shall leave that to the his- 
torians—but rather to assume the role of 
an analyst with a view of charting a 
course that our ship of state may take as 
she continues her voyage on the sea of 
destiny. I am today more interested in 
what the next hundred and iifty years 
will bring to Kentucky than I am in our 
resplendent past. 

Whenever I stand before an audience 
in this state and ask: “What’s the matter 
with Kentucky?” I feel that I get the an- 
swer the cheer leader expects’ when he 
asks: “What’s the matter with Jones?” 
and the crowd roars back: “He’s all 
right.” We who are native sons of Ken- 
tucky enthusiastically answer the ques- 
tion: “‘What’s the matter with Ken- 
tucky?” with the stereotyped answer: 
“She’s all right.” 

In many respects Kentucky is all right. 
I would not trade it as a place in which 
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By H. L. Donovan 
President, University of Kentucky 


to live for any other place on earth | 
have ever been. Its climate is mild, 
neither too hot in summer nor too cold 
in winter. What is so rare as a May day 
in the bluegrass? Paradise could not be 
more beautiful than an October day in 
the hills or mountains of Kentucky. A 
geographer once said to me, “California 
and Florida boast of their winters; Maine 
and Michigan brag about their summers 
but the world knows nothing about spring 
and autumn in Kentucky. Your state’, 
he said, “makes a great mistake in its 
failure to advertise the beauty of your 
land in these seasons, there is nothing to 
compare with it anywhere. 

“You could have tourists by the tens 
of thousands in spring and fall if you 
advertised to the world the wonders of 
these seasons. Besides your climate, 
there are Cumberland Falls and Mam- 
moth Cave.” This is a suggestion that 
we may well afford to exploit. Why not 
make Kentucky a tourist state in the off 
seasons? We are located neither north 
nor south; neither east nor west but in 
the center of a great, busy country. 

We are all susceptible to flattery. As 
individuals we enjoy compliments. But 
the person who hears only compliments 
is very likely to become self satisfied if 
not egotistical. We need the frank friend 
who will occasionally take us apart and 
show us our idiosyncrasies and shortcom- 
ings. Only in such a climate can there be 
personal growth. A state is very much 
like a person in this respect. Its people 
love flattery. They enjoy being told of 
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its glorious history, its magnificent pres- 
ent and the possibilities of its future 
greatness. A state needs, also, the frank 
analyst who is not afraid to face the facts 
and present the evidence and draw con- 
clusions regardless of how unpleasant 
they may be. We have not in Kentucky 
done enough soul-searching. Too fre- 
quently we have been intolerant of the 
critic who has uncovered some unpleasant 
facts about us. But it is only by facing the 
facts—the plain unvarnished truth—and 
doing something about it that we advance 
as a state. 

In 1921, the late George Colvin, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, in- 
duced the General Education Board of 
New York to make a survey of the schools 
of Kentucky. The director of that survey, 
Dr. Frank P. Bachman, wrote these 
words about us: “Not the niggardliness 
of nature, but the mischance of history 
holds the state back.- Peopled in the first 
instance by emigrants from Virginia, the 
state inherited the slave-holding system. 
Social organization was distinctly aristo- 
cratic. Manual toil stigmatized. Ken- 
tuckians were generally engaged in ac- 
tivities that needed little capital and gave 
little employment or outlook to white 
labor. The coal and iron lay untouched 
below the soil, and emigration passed 
Kentucky by. Even today the conserva- 
tion of the state discourages well-trained, 
progressive, and adventurous youth. The 
handicaps under which Kentucky suffers 
and has suffered are man-made and can 
be removed by men. 

“Poor education is the inevitable re- 
sult of the conditions described. * * * 
Public schools got but a feeble start; 
higher education, until recent years well- 
nigh ignored by the state. * * * The gen- 
eral level of education was thus low, and 
an ill-educated population neither desires 
education keenly nor does it produce the 
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wealth needed to support the schools on 
which the hope of better things depends. 
Thus social sluggishness accounts for the 
defects of the school system; and an in- 
ferior school system prolongs the period 
of social and industrial inertia.” 

Well do I remember how I winced the 
first time I read these words. As a native 
son they stung my pride. But I recog- 
nized the truth in what Dr. Bachman said 
about us as did others. And Kentuckians 
set about to do something about it. After 
a score of years we have a school system 
in this state, that represents a totally 
different order from what we had twenty 
years ago. Thus the critic that was never 
loved by us made his contribution to our 
general welfare. 

Kentucky has for generations been en- 
gaged primarily in producing raw mate- 
rials for other parts of the nation. Our 
principal exports are coal, oil, gas, to- 
bacco, whiskey, horses and men. By far, 
the most important of these crops which 
we annually send out of the state are 
men for which we receive no return. The 
facts are we take a great loss on this crop 
of human material. We nurture them 
while they are children during their un- 
productive years, educate them at consid- 
erable cost in our public schools and ship 
them to the northern and eastern labor 
markets as soon as they become produc- 
tive. 

A few months ago the NYA boasted 
with pride and printed in the papers 
stories and pictures about the shipment 
of car load after car load of youths from 
Kentucky to the eastern labor market. At 
the same time we were shipping from 
Kentucky many car loads of spring 
lambs. But I did not see any pictures of 
these lambs in our newspapers. 

What does this migration from Ken- 
tucky amount to anyhow? For an an- 
swer to this question I turned to Dr. 
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Robin M. Williams, formerly an instruc- 
tor and research assistant in Rural So- 
ciology of the University of Kentucky. 
These are the data which he furnished to 
me. “The total number of Kentuckians 
living in other states in 1930,” says Dr. 
Williams, “was 965,188, but only 294,- 
889 persons born in other areas were liv- 
ing within the state. The total net loss by 
the inter-state exchange of population 
was 670,299 persons. (Certainly much 
greater today than in 1930). We have a 
heavy ‘export balance’ of- population. 
The net loss shown above was equivalent 
to nearly one-third (30 per cent) of the 
2,614,589 persons living in Kentucky at 
the time of the 1930 census. The total 
number of Kentucky-born persons living 
outside the State represents 37 per cent 
of the 1930 population. On the other 
hand, persons born in other states who 
were living in Kentucky constituted only 
12 per cent of the population.” 

What does this loss in population 
mean to a state? Socially and culturally 
it would be impossible to estimate. Eco- 
nomically, it is not impossible to calcu- 
late. If one can determine the dollar 
value of a man to society he has only to 
multiply the net loss in population by the 
number of dollars a man is worth to so- 
ciety to obtain the answer. 

Solomon S. Huebner in his book on 
The Economics of Life Insurance esti- 
mates the economic value of a man 35 
years old who contributes $3000 per year 
to his family at $46,776. We know this 
figure is entirely out of line for the aver- 
age man does not possess this much earn- 
ing power. We find a more conservative 
estimate of the value of a human being 
and one that probably represents the true 
worth of a cross section of our population 
in the American Journal of Public 
Health, June 1927 in an article entitled, 
Money Value of Life and Life Extension. 
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In this study a new born male is valued 
at $9,333, his value increases with age, 
until he reaches 25 at which time he is 
supposed to be worth $32,000 to society. 
From that time on there is a gradual de- 
cline. He is still worth $8,500 at the 
age of 60. 

At this time it may be of some interest 
to point out that Odum in his Southern 
Regions of the United States says that 3,- 
500,000 of those born in the Southeast 
have removed to other regions. He esti- 
mated the money value of this human 
wealth to be equal to our stupendous na- 
tional debt as of 1936 which at that time 
was about 35 billion dollars. 

From my study of the dollar and cents 
value of a man to his state I am certain 
that $10,000 per individual would not 
be an exorbitant price to place on each 
migrant from Kentucky. This is prob- 
ably a low estimate of their worth espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the great 
majority of those who leave are young 
people on the verge of their productive 
life. They go out from our borders in 
their youth seeking better financial op- 
portunities. 

It is a simple problem in arithmetic 
now to determine Kentucky’s loss in 
human wealth through migration. We 
have but to multiply 670,000 (our popu- 
lation loss) by $10,000 (the value of a 
human being) and we get the staggering 
product of six billion, seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Can any state afford such a 
loss in human wealth and continue to 
maintain a high standard of living and 
culture? Is this not one of the main rea- 
sons Kentucky continues to remain one 
of the poorer states? 

Some will say that those who leave 
for greener pastures are the less fit and 
the unfortunate and that they do not rep- 
resent the better quality of our folk. But 
the records fail to substantiate this con- 
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clusion. John Wilson Townsend in his 
essay written in 1910 on Kentucky 
Mother of Governors points out that at 
that time more than 100 Kentuckians 
had served as Governors of other states. 
A host of native Kentuckians have repre- 
sented other states in the Congress of the 
United States and served as state and fed- 
eral judges. The number of Kentucky 
sons who have achieved distinction in the 
fields of finance and industry, in the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine and the min- 
istry is legion. A recent incomplete study 
of Kentucky educators who hold promi- 
nent positions in other parts of the nation 
listed over 300 names. Dean Graham 
of our College of Engineering tells me 
that approximately 2000 men have grad- 
uated from this college during the last 
50 years and about 1800 of them have 
practiced their profession in other parts 
of the world. He says their annual in- 
come averages approximately $7000. 

Dean Evans of the Law College of the 
University says that the graduates of our 
Law School tend to remain in Kentucky. 
The graduates of the Engineering College 
find employment outside the state. We 
know lawyers are inclined to turn to 
politics; engineers to industry. I fre- 
quently tell my lawyer friends this: trend 
may account for so much politics in Ken- 
tucky and so little industry. 

I believe that any objective study of the 
migrants from Kentucky will reveal that 
they are a representative group of our 
citizens and that many of them possess 
great talents that would contribute im- 
measurably to the development of their 
native state if they remained at home. 
This “export balance” in human material 
constitutes one of our major problems. 
Human wealth is the most valuable form 
of wealth. What is a country worth that 
has no population? When the early set- 
tlers came into the state the records show 
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that they often purchased land as cheap 
as ten cents per acre. The blue grass land 
in pioneer days frequently exchanged 
hands at a dollar, three dollars, five dol- 
lars per acre; today it sells from $100 to 
$500 per acre. What has given it this 
increased value? People—a people with 
a culture, who have established funda- 
mental institutions, schools, churches, 
homes. People constitute wealth—not 
land. And Kentucky is annually losing 
too many of her good people for her gen- 
eral welfare. What can we do about it? 
I shall attempt to answer this question 
later. 

Why does Kentucky remain a rela- 
tively poor state? 

Geologists tell us that Kentucky is a 
part of a very old land surface, that she 
emerged from the sea millions of years 
ago. There is some dispute about just 
how many millions of years have lapsed 
since she rose up out of the sea and de- 
manded a place in the sun. What differ- 
ence would a few million years more or 
less make anyhow? Geologically, is it 
not too insignificant for us to start an 
argument over? These same geologists 
say this long exposure to the denuding 
agencies of sun and air and water has 
worn her down and that this in a measure 
accounts for the great depth and rich- 
ness of her soil. We who know Kentucky 
realize that within her borders are to be 
found some of the garden spots of the 
earth. The state possesses but little bar- 
ren soil, and on the whole her agricul- 
tural lands will compare favorably with 
those of other states of the nation. 

So Kentucky’s poverty cannot be at- 
tributed to soil lacking in fertility. 

But in the kind of world in which we 
live today fertile soil alone will not suf- 
tice in the building of a rich and power- 
ful commonwealth. There must be other 
natural resources. How did Kentucky 
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fare in the distribution of those minerals 
which man in our times finds vital to the 
attainment of a high standard of living? 
The answer is that nature has been gen- 
erous if not prodigal. Beneath the sur- 
face of our land lies one of the richest 
coal fields to be found in the world. Ken- 
tucky has its share of oil and gas. Fluor- 
spar we have in abundance. Rock asphalt, 
nature’s ready made road building mate- 
rial, exists in almost inexhaustible quan- 
tities. The pioneers operated both iron 
and lead mines but these mines long ago 
fell into disuse and Kentucky’s iron 
works are no more. Whether the iron and 
lead mines of other days have disap- 
peared because of poor business manage- 
ment or the low quality of those ores I 
do not know. Kentucky’s clays are re- 
garded as the finest in the world and the 
supply is unlimited. We have clays suit- 
able for the making of fire brick, tile, 
brick, fine pottery and other ceramics. I 
am told on good authority that much of 
our clay contains a high aluminum con- 
tent which may some day prove of in- 
estimable value in the manufacturing of 
that metal. That the state has stone for 
structural use one has only to look at our 
old state capital built entirely of Ken- 
tucky stone. The geologists tell us of a 
score or more minerals that exist to a 
greater or less degree in our state. They 
lie dormant waiting the day when some 
engineering genius will come along and 
develop this hidden source of wealth. 

So Kentucky’s poverty cannot be at- 
tributed to a lack of natural resources. 
What then is the cause of our low estate? 

I think it can be proven that in the 
kind of world in which we live today any 
state or country that supplies raw mate- 
tials for other peoples and purchases the 
manufactured articles it consumes re- 
mains relatively poor. This is exactly 
what has happened in Kentucky. As I 
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have already said we export coal, oil, 
gas, tobacco, whiskey, horses and men. 
The only article in this list which we proc- 
ess is whiskey. All the others are raw 
materials. We buy our automobiles, farm 
machines, household furniture, clothing, 
canned foods, pianos, radios and a 
thousand other articles all processed for 
us. We pay the freight both ways and a 
good margin of profit to the manufac- 
turer. Although we produce more than 
half of the tobacco grown in the United 
States most of the cigarettes our people 
smoke are processed in North Carolina. 

When I was a small boy I lived not 
far from a railroad. Whenever I saw a 
train thundering past and watched it dis- 
appear around the bend my mind would 
speculate at length about where the train 
was going. Never until I became a man 
and traveled over that railroad was | 
certain of its destination. Shortly after 
the first World War I lived for a brief 
period at Catlettsburg near the point 
where the C. & O. railroad emerges from 
the rich Sandy Valley of Eastern Ken- 
tucky. More recently I have lived at 
Richmond, Kentucky, on the main line of 
the L. & N. railroad that serves the Harlan 
Coal field. Both at Catlettsburg and 
Richmond I have watched the trains go 
by. As these tremendous freight trains 
of a hundred or more cars rolled by on 
their northbound trip they were always 
laden with coal. Most of these trains 
were made up entirely of coal cars. Then 
there were trains moving south but their 
cars were rattling and clanking. These 
cars were always empty—on their way 
back to the coal mines. 

As in my childhood, I frequently found 
my mind speculating on the destination 
of the coal. How could they use so much 
of it? For what purpose were they using 
it? Where was all this coal coming from? 
Who was digging it? What did the 
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miners make? Who owned the coal? 
What did Kentucky get out of it? And 
many other questions. I have found the 
answers to some of these questions but 
not the answers to all of them. Briefly 
summarized, this is the story: This coal 
which comes out of our Kentucky moun- 
tains is used largely in the Great Lakes 
region for the purpose of manufacturing 
iron and steel, automobiles and machines 
of all kinds and for carrying on the com- 
merce of the lake region. A major part 
of the coal lands of Kentucky are now in 
the possession of the corporations that 
use it. Some royalties are still paid to a 
few of our citizens. The principal in- 
come from this industry is the wages paid 
the miners. Kentucky collects some taxes 
largely for the support of local govern- 
ment from the owner of the mines but the 
property is assessed for taxes at a mere 
pittance of its true worth. The coal is 
being rapidly exhausted and when it is 
mined out, this region will become one 
of the poorest places in the world. It will 
be as depleted as Ireland, Palestine or 
Arabia. 

Our pioneer fathers found here one of 
the finest forests in the world. Good tim- 
ber was so common it was burnt to get 
it off the land and out of the way. We 
were improvident with our timber: We 
permitted our forests to be wasted and 
destroyed. A prominent lumberman 
once told me that he cut enough lumber 
out of one county in Eastern Kentucky 
to load a freight train reaching from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River. 
We did not sanely harvest our timber. 
We cut everything that would go to the 
market and then burnt over the land to 
destroy the young trees. As a result we 
are today importing millions of board 
feet of lumber for our own consumption. 
It is too late to do anything about our 
forest except to plan for a new crop of 
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timber that will require at least a half 
century to grow. 

Are we going to permit our coal to 
be exploited the same way? There is 
ample evidence that this is happening. 
The profits are all going to other regions 
through our failure to establish some 
industries in the coal fields that would 
at least use a part of the product at home. 

Into Eastern Kentucky, largely in 
Floyd, Martin, Johnson and Pike coun- 
ties, have come in recent years well dig- 
gers. They have penetrated the earth’s 
surface and tapped great reservoirs of 
natural gas. This gas today is piped in 
lines to Pittsburgh and other cities in the 
east where it furnishes the energy to 
turn the wheels of industry in these cities. 
What does Kentucky realize out of it? 
A little royalty and nothing more. Why 
should not at least a part of this gas be 
used for Kentucky industries? 

A few years ago I was lecturing at 
Geneva College in Pennsylvania near 
Pittsburgh. One day I was asked to speak 
to the Rotary Club. I met at this Club 
one of the officials of a very large cera- 
mics factory and he invited me to go 
through his plant. I saw there some of 
the most beautiful art pottery and tile I 
have ever beheld. When I asked this man 
where he got his clay for these works of 
art he replied—Carter County, Ken- 
tucky. Why can’t we build more pottery 
plants in Kentucky near the source of 
these rich clay deposits? 

Is it the niggardliness of nature or the 
lack of initiative and imagination that 
holds Kentucky back? 

The late Guy Whitehead once told me 
this story about an old couple who were 
neighbors of his when he was a boy. 
It appears that these old people were 
very poor when they were married. They 
reared a large family of children, worked 
hard and saved their meager income. 
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After many years of great sacrifice and 
extreme frugality they accumulated con- 
siderable wealth as measured by local 
standards. In their old age the husband’s 
eye sight failed him. Finally, in despera- 
tion they went to the local physician for 
aid. He soon discovered the old gentle- 
man needed the attention of an eye sur- 
geon and recommended a prominent eye 
specialist in Louisville. The old people 
went to see this physician and the doctor 
was not long in discovering that the 
trouble was cataracts on the eyes. He ex- 
plained exactly what was wrong to the 
husband and wife and told them that an 
operation was necessary and that he 
could guarantee that the old man’s vision 
would be restored as good as ever. 
Whereupon the old lady asked him what 
it would cost. He explained that his fee 
would be two hundred dollars and that 
the hospital bill would be approximately 
three hundred dollars or a total of about 
five hundred dollars. The old folks asked 
for an opportunity to talk it over between 
themselves. After considerable lapse of 
time they returned to the doctor’s office. 
The old lady spoke first. She said they 
thought five hundred dollars was a heap 
of money. And she wanted to ask the doc- 
tor if he did not think it would be cheaper 
for them to hire a little negro boy to lead 
the old man around. 

I am often constrained to think this 
has been the attitude of Kentuckians. We 
have too frequently felt that it would be 
cheaper to be led around than to undergo 
the pain and cost of a surgical operation 
for the purpose of giving us new vision 
to see the opportunities before us. 

Kentucky is rich in human wealth and 
natural resources. These are the primary 
sources of wealth. We lack technology, 
artificial wealth and institutional serv- 
ices, the secondary sources of a better 
economic order. Why can’t we get busy 


and provide these secondary sources? It 
requires only initiative, energy and vision 
to develop them. 

Whenever I drive across Indiana or 
Ohio, Tennessee or North Carolina, I am 
tremendously impressed as I pass through 
the small towns to see in practically every 
one of them a local industry that takes up 
the slack labor, creates wealth for the 
community and supplements a rich agri- 
cultural society. In one I see a furniture 
factory, next a canning plant, then a pot- 
tery, a cotton mill, a shoe factory, a foun- 
dry, a printing establishment, and scores 
of other industries, large and small, mak- 
ing a hundred or so useful articles to sell 
in the markets of the world. One can 
start at Pikeville and drive across Ken- 
tucky to Fulton passing through twenty 
or twenty-five county seat towns, each 
large enough to maintain a fair size in- 
dustry, and never see a single factory. 
The traveler encounters only stores, dis- 
tributing food, clothing, furniture and 
machinery made in other states. The only 
significant industrial development in 
Kentucky today is to be found on the 
fringe of our northern border beginning 
with Ashland and ending with Paducah. 
Louisville stands out as the brilliant ex- 
ception. This metropolis shows signs of 
becoming a great industrial center. But 
it is in the small towns that we need in- 
dustrial plants established to furnish jobs 
for our surplus population that we may 
keep our young people at home in active 
and productive work that will augment 
our agriculture. 

I would call upon bankers and other 
capitalists to encourage the development 
of small industries in our county seat 
towns. Where banks canont finance new 
developments let cooperatives be organ- 
ized in which the average citizen can have 
an interest. Let us use at home more of 

(Please turn to Page 42) 
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Plan of Organization for 
High-School Victory Corps 


By Marx GopMAN 


State Director 
High-School Victory Corps 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


mee IN THE SUMMER of 1942 a com- 
mittee of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Wartime Commission began a study 
of the general problem of Wartime Serv- 
ice Organizations in Secondary Schools. 
On July 15 and 16 the Assistant Secre- 
taries of War and Navy for Air and the 
Special Aviation Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce endorsed a proposal 
under which the U. S. Office of Education 
would assume responsibility for the 
Federal Government in developing a pro- 
gram of aviation education in the high 
schools of the country. At its meéting on 
July 22, the Wartime Commission unani- 
mously approved a report of the special 
committee referred to above. 

As a consequence of the proposal en- 
dorsed by the three departments and of 
the action taken by the Wartime Commis- 
sion, the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency requested the Secre- 
taries of the War, Navy and Commerce 
departments to designate official repre- 
sentatives on a policy committee to 
assist in the development of a plan for 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


the wartime readjustment of the organiza- 
tion and curricula of secondary schools. 
Some additional persons were invited to 
serve on this committee. The High-School 
Victory Corps is the plan worked out and 
recommended to high schools throughout 
the country by the Policy Committee. 
The Committee recommends the organi- 
zation of a voluntary Victory Corps in 
every high school, large or small, public 
or private. 

The aims of the High-School Victory 
Corps are: first, immediate and specific 
training of youth for the kind of war 
service that they will be expected to fol- 
low after leaving school; second, active 
participation of youth while in school in 
the community’s war effort. 

The objectives to be pursued both in- 
side and outside the classroom are: (1) 
guidance of youth into critical services 
and occupations; (2) wartime citizen- 
ship training to insure better understand- 
ing of the war, its meaning, progress and 
problems; (3) physical fitness; (4) vol- 
untary military drill for selected boys; 
(5) competence in science and mathe- 
matics; (6) pre-flight training in aero- 
nautics for those preparing for air serv- 
ice; (7) pre-induction training for criti- 
cal occupations; (8) community service 
including training for essential civilian 
activities. 


Basis of Membership 

Every student enrolled in high school 
is eligible to join the General Member- 
ship Corps. General membership will 
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have meaning only if it represents stu- 
dents who are willing to participate in 
the war effort. In other words, any and 
all students in high school who, in the 
judgment of the principal and faculty, 
meet the following simple requirements 
may be enrolled as general members of 
the Victory Corps. 

a. The student must be participating 
in a school Physical Fitness program 
appropriate to his abilities and needs in 
the light of his probable contribution to 
the nation’s war effort. 

b. The student must be studying or 
have studied school courses appropriate 
to his age, grade, ability, and probable, 
immediate and future usefulness to the 
nation’s war effort, within the limits of 
the facilities of the school. 

c. The student must be currently par- 
ticipating in at least one important 
continuing or recurring wartime activity 
or service of the types indicated in the 
suggestive list of Victory Corps Service 
activities: 


Air warden, firewatcher, or other 
civilian defense activity 

U.S. O. volunteer activities 

Red Cross services 

Scale model airplane building 

Participation in health services, 
such as malaria control 

Farm aid, or other part-time em- 
ployment to meet manpower 
shortages 

School -home-community services, 
such as salvage campaigns, care 
of small children of working 
mothers, gardening, book collec- 
tion, etc. 


Upon acceptance for general member- 
ship in the Victory Corps the student 
shall be privileged to wear the general 
insignia of the Victory Corps. 


February, 


Divisions of the Victory Corps 


Students who have been accepted for 
general membership in the Victory Corps 
may (during their last year or two of 
schooling) be organized into special 
service divisions of the Victory Corps. 
In order to provide for uniformity 
throughout the Nation in the organiza- 
tional pattern of such special service 
divisions, five divisions are provided for: 


Air Service Division 
Land Service Division 
Sea Service Division 
Production Service Division 
Community Service Division 


It must be clearly understood, and 
clearly explained to the students, that 
qualifications for membership in the air, 
land, and sea service divisions are in no 
sense official requirements for admission 
to the Army, Navy, or Air services. The 
qualifications represent simply the gen- 
eral consensus of the National Policy 
Committee as to what constitutes the 
most effective preparation for these 
services within the framework of a high 
school curriculum. 


Air Service Division 


In order to qualify for membership 
in the Air Service Division of the Victory 
Corps, the students must be planning and 
have begun preliminary preparation for 
service in the armed forces as aviation 
cadets or as aircraft repair and mainten- 
ance workers. Evidence. of such plans 
and preparation will be at least three of 
the following: 


a. Have pursued or be pursuing a pro- 
gram of one year of physics and three 
years of mathematics. 


b. Have pursued or be pursuing a 
course in Pre-Flight Aeronautics. 
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c. Have pursued or be pursuing a 
course in automotive mechanics, radio, 
electricity, or a vocational shop course 
which gives preliminary preparation for 
the servicing, maintenance or repair of 
aircraft. 

d. Must be participating in a program 
of physical fitness Required. 

e. Must be participating in a program 
of military drill. 

Members of the Air Service Division 
of the Victory Corps will wear the special 
insignia of their division. 


Land Service Division 


Members of the Land Service Division 
should be planning and have begun pre- 
liminary preparation for service in some 
branch of the ground forces of the Army. 
Evidence of such plans and preparation 
will be at least three of the following: 


a. Must have pursued or be pursuing 
a program which includes at least one 
year of high school mathematics or its 
equivalent in shop mathematics. (It is 
strongly recommended that this one year 
of mathematics include a _ thorough 
understanding of the fundamental pro- 
cesses of arithmetic and wide practice in 
problem solving.) Required of all 
members of this division. | 

b. Must be participating in a program 
of Physical Fitness.—Required. 

c. Must be participating in a program 
of Military Drill, if available. 

d. Must have taken or be taking at 
least one year of high school laboratory 
science or its equivalent in shop science. 


e. Must have taken or be taking one 
or more special pre-induction courses. 

f. Must have taken or be taking, one 
or more shop courses. Four years of 
vocational agriculture will meet this 
requirement. 
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g. Must have taken or be taking a 
course which will qualify student to 
enter bookkeeping or secretarial employ- 
ment. (For girls qualifying in this 
division. ) 

Members of the Land Service Division 
of the Victory Corps will wear the special 
insignia of their division. 


Sea Service Division 


Members of the Sea Service Division 
should be planning and have begun pre- 
liminary preparation for service in some 
branch of the Navy or Merchant Marine 
(other than naval aviation). Evidence 
of such plans and preparation will be at 
least three of the following: 

a. Must have pursued or be pursuing 
a program which includes courses in high 
school mathematics, preferably includ- 
ing plane trigonometry.—Required. 

b. Must have pursued or be pursuing 


a program which includes at least one 
year of high school laboratory science, 
preferably physics. 

c. Must be participating in a program 
of Physical Fitness.—Required. 

d. Must have pursued or be pursuing 
a course in the elements of navigation. 

e. Must have pursued or be pursuing 
one or more shop courses. 

f. Must be participating in a program 
of Military Drill. 

Members of the Sea Service Division 
will wear the special insignia of their 
division. 

Production Service Division 


Members of the Production Service 
Division should be planning and have 
begun preliminary preparation for serv- 
ice in war industry, agriculture, or other 
essential civilian productive occupations, 
as distinguished from service occupa- 
tions. Evidence of such plans and 
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preparation will be at least three of the 
following: 

a. Must have pursued or be pursuing 
a program which includes courses which 
are definitely pointed to preparation for 
work in the field of agriculture. 


b. Must have pursued or be pursuing 
a program which includes courses which 
are definitely pointed to preparation for 
work in the field of trades and industry. 

c. Must be participating in a physical 
fitness program.—Required. 

d. Must have engaged or be engaging 
in part-time work, either paid or volun- 
tary, in some form of production. 

e. Must be participating in a program 
of military drill. 

Members of the Production Service 
Division of the Victory Corps will wear 
the special insignia of their division. 


Community Service Division 


Members of the Community Service 
Division should be planning and have 
begun preliminary preparation for work 
in community or other service occupa- 
tions, such as: teaching, social work, 
medicine, nursing, dentistry, librarian- 
ship, or other professional services; 
stenographer, typist, bookkeeper, sales- 
man, or other distributive or commercial 
service; homemaking, child care, home 
nursing, nutrition or similar service. 
Evidence of such plans and preparation 
will be at least three of the following: 


a. Must have pursued or be pursuing 
a program which includes courses defin- 
itely pointed to preparation for service 
occupations at the professional level. 


b. Must have pursued or be pursuing 
a program which includes courses defin- 
itely pointed to preparation for commer- 
cial, distributive, homemaking or similar 
community service occupations to be 
entered upon leaving high school. 
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c. Must be participating in a program 
of Physical Fitness.—Required. 

d. Must be participating in a program 
of Military Drill. 

e. Must be engaging in some form of 
part-time work, either paid or voluntary, 
in some form of community service. 


Members of the Community Service 
Division of the Victory Corps will wear 
the special insignia of their division. 


Local Administration 


Arrangements should be made to 
secure the support of the board of edu- 
cation, community leaders, newspapers, 
faculty members, and parents before 
announcing the program to the students 
themselves. When it is decided to initiate 
the Victory Corps program, then the city 
or county superintendent should appoint 
a local Victory Corps director and com- 
munity advisory committees. If a high 
school is large, it is recommended that 
the principal name a Victory Corps 
director for the high school and appoint 
teachers to act as counsellors for each of 
the respective divisions. Parents, Victory 
Corps members, and teachers, all would 
have membership on the High-School 
Victory Corps council, which would help 
develop policies and plans. Each youth 
who enrolls will sign the following 
pledge: 

“In making this application I pledge 
myself, if accepted for membership, to 
strive to be worthy of wearing the general 
insignia of the Victory Corps. I will 
efficiently perform any community war 
services within the limits of my ability 
and experience; and I will diligently 
seek to prepare myself for future service 
whether in the Armed Forces, in war 
production or in _ essential civilian 
occupations. 

“In evidence of my present qualifica- 
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tions for general membership in the 
Victory Corps I submit the following 
statement of my program of studies and 
of my extra-curricular activities and 
community services related to the Na- 
tion’s war effort.” 

“Tt is not intended,” declares the 
Policy Committee statement, “that the 
High-School Victory Corps will super- 
sede any existing voluntary organiza- 
tions.” 

Members of the High-School Victory 
Corps may wear insignia indicating their 
membership in the Corps as a whole and 
with special devices showing membership 
in special divisions. Each member also 
will be entitled to wear a service cap. 
Both insignia and caps may be made by 
the pupils themselves in connection with 
their work in home economics or art 
classes or these articles may be pur- 
chased from regular distributors. Al- 
though “no elaborate uniforms are 
recommended,” the Victory Corps cap 
may be worn on all occasions of public 
appearance. If staff is lacking in the 
high school to supervise various Victory 
Corps activities, such as training in voca- 
tional specialties and physical fitness, 
school officials are urged to comb their 
communities and secure help from com- 
petent citizens. 


Important 


The High School Victory Corps is a 
purely voluntary organization. It should 
be carefully and clearly explained to all 
high school students and parents that 
enrollment in the High-School Victory 
Corps does not constitute an obligation 
on the part of the parent or child to enter 
service of any character before called 
upon by the Selective Service System or 
the Manpower Commission. One of the 
chief purposes of the organization is to 
help boys and girls to so equip them- 
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selves in school that they will be better 
prepared to protect themselves in the 
event that they should be called by their 
country. It is suggested that a statement 
to this effect be incorporated in the 
pupil’s application for membership in 
the Victory Corps, which is signed by the 
pupil, parent or guardian, and the prin- 
cipal or school director of the Victory 
orps. 

Every high school planning to organ- 
ize a High-School Victory Corps should 
secure a copy of HIGH-SCHOOL VIC. 
TORY CORPS, Pamphlet No.1. Copies 
of this bulletin are available through the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. at 15 cents per copy. The con- 
tents of this bulletin should be used in 
formulating the program of the High- 
School Victory Corps. 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 
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WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


4 The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 .entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 

signed to help the student use 4) 
the right word in the right 

place. Contains antonyms, ‘ tse 


and analogous and contrast- f 




























ed words. 908 pages; alpha- & 
betical arrangement. & 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 









Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
ee 
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Would the Public Pay More for 
Education if the Legislature 
Would Make It Possible? 


i ARRIVE at a proper conclusion of 

the public’s attitude toward paying 
more for education, it would be neces- 
sary to conduct a Gallup Poll or some 
type of survey that could determine the 
sentiment of the general public. Since 
this type of survey is not available, it 
will be necessary to draw conclusions 
from personal opinion and observations. 


In the first place, the State Constitu- 
tion provides that the General Assembly, 
by appropriate legislation, shall provide 
for an efficient system of common schools 
throughout the state. Obviously, the 
legislators have a mandate from the con- 
stitution to provide proper financial sup- 
port to carry on an efficient common 
school program, and therefore it is the 
direct responsibility of the legislature 
to enact laws that will provide this sup- 
port. 


Sometimes we wonder if a majority of 
the people demand or expect the legisla- 
tors to provide this necessary financial 
support for the schools. Too many times, 
we have heard candidates for public 
offices cry out to the four corners of the 
earth that they are opposed to increas- 
ing any form of taxes. Time and time 
again, these candidates have taken a 
definite stand for better schools, roads, 
etc., but at the same time they tell the 
good citizens that they will not vote for 
an increase in taxes. Does this mean that 
the candidates assume this attitude be- 
cause they know that a majority of the 
voters are opposed to any form of in- 
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By Ho.uanp Rose 


Superintendent Marshall County Schools 
Benton, Ky. 


creased taxes? I often wonder what 
would happen to a candidate if he pub- 
licly announced that he would vote for 
increased taxes for schools, roads, etc. 
I am of the opinion that a candidate that 
took this position would be defeated. 


It suffices to say that the founders of 
our state recognized the importance of 
education. From the founding of this 
nation down to the present time, the 
leaders have emphasized the importance 
of the public schools in our American 
way of life. The American leaders have 
expressed their faith in the public 
schools, and are committed to a policy 
of abundant educational support for all 
children. Despite the attitude of our 
leaders toward the schools, the tributes 
that have been given, and the abundance 
that we have, adequate financial sup- 
port has not been provided for the youth 
of this nation. Why does this condition 
continue to prevail? 


The legislators will not make it possi- 
ble for the people to pay more for edu- 
cation until the people demand that the 
legislature do so. The legislators are 
sensitive to the attitudes and the desires 
of their constituency, and any vote cast 
on any bill is a reflection of the attitudes 
of the people back home. Hence we must 
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interpret the action of our legislators as 
an expression of the voters’ desires. 


The majority of the citizens will not 
assume a more favorable attitude toward 
paying increased taxes for schools until 
they recognize the importance, needs and 
value of the public school system. Our 
citizens must be informed on the basis 
of sound thinking rather than on the 
emotional side. If the public’s attitude 
of understanding, appreciation and re- 
spect for the school program can be 
developed from sound reasoning, their 
financial support will be insured. The 
welfare of the public school rests on 
public confidence. The school program 
will be restricted or expanded to the 
degree that the general public under- 
stands and appreciates its functions. 


The tax payers are constantly demand- 
ing extension of transportation, better 
school buildings and equipment, free 
books, school lunches, ete. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the educators to help 
make the people realize that someone 
must pay for this increased service. The 
general public must be educated as to 
the cost of carrying on a school program 
so that they will not continuously be ask- 
ing the following question, “What do 
they do with the taxes that we pay?” - 


Educators must have faith in the pro- 
gram of the public schools to the degree 
that they will be willing to stand by their 
convictions even if some local citizen 
points a finger of condemnation at them. 
We must be willing to assume a definite 
stand on all questions relating to the 
school program even if it does involve 
political issues. We can not continue 
to sit back and twiddle our thumbs on 
issues involving the schools. The very 
reason that our petitions do not obtain 
more consideration is because the “pow- 
ers that be” realize that ‘as an organiza- 
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tion, we do very little in developing pub- 
lic sentiment on public issues. 

The adoption of the constitutional 
amendment permitting the legislature to 
set up an equalization fund in this state 
greatly demonstrates what the people 
will do on school questions when they 
have been properly informed. If a well 
defined school program is carried to the 
general public with the same amount 
of energy and enthusiasm on the part of 
all the school people as was demon- 
strated in the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment, favorable results 
would be obtained. 

Two hundred and fifty questionnaires 
were submitted to the people of Marshall 
County and the following results were ob- 
tained: 

1. 167 replies were received. 

2. 76% of the people believe that 
their school taxes are not too high. 

3. 83.8% would be willing to pay 
more taxes if better schools would be 
provided. 

4. 84% believe that teachers’ sal- 
aries should be raised. 

5. 95.2% believe that the state 
should appropriate more money for 
school purposes. 

Some of the comments were: 

“T would not be willing to pay more 
taxes to have consolidated schools.” 

“T would be willing to pay more taxes 
if the salaries of the lowest paid teachers 
would be raised.” 

“If more taxes means a higher wage 
for teachers, thereby getting a higher 
type of teachers, I would be for increased 
school taxes.” 

“I believe, if the legislature would 
increase the appropriation for education, 
the public would approve it.” 

“The people will always be willing to 
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pay for anything that means better train- 
ing for their children.” 

“People would be glad to pay more 
for education if they thought they were 
getting their money worth.” 

“There is a limit to the amount of 
taxes that people can pay.” 

I am of the opinion that the results 
obtained fairly represent the views of 
the people in Marshall County concern- 
ing the question of paying more for 
school taxes. 

The school people must develop and 
carry on a continuous public relation 
program in which problems of the 


schools are interpreted to the public. 
Our professional organizations should 
play a very definite part in the develop- 
ment of this program. Every teacher 
must become an active member of the 
professional organizations, and must 
render his or her untiring efforts to a 
well defined program for the schools. 
When the public understands, we will 
have a more favorable attitude concern- 
ing school taxes. Every educator from 
the president of the university down to 
the one room rural teacher must con- 
stantly interpret the needs of the schools 
to the general public. 








Teachers Pay For Transportation 


In Kentucky 


| he cosT OF school transportation in 
Kentucky is actually being paid, in 
numerous cases, by funds which should 
be applied on teachers’ salaries. 


By T. V. ForTENBERY 
Superintendent Union County Schools 
Morganfield, Ky. 


There are eight major items in a School 5. Fixed Charges .................... 2% 
Budget universally used in Kentucky 6. Auxiliary Agencies ............ 12% 
School Districts by Boards of Education. 7. Capital Outlay .................. 5% 
These eight items are as follows: 1. Gen- S.. Dame Serviee ...................... 10% 
eral Control, 2. Instruction, 3. Operation, B. WITHOUT TRANSPORTATION 
4. Maintenance, 5. Fixed Charges, 6. z 
Auxiliary Agencies, 7. Capital Outlay, 1. General Control ................ 3 = 
and 8. Debt Service. 2. Instruction ..........----+----- 687% 

we ees T% 

The majority of students of school : 

a 4, Maintenance ....................-- 3% 
finance agree that the percentages of dis- : be 

it iggy: ; 5. Fixed Charges ...................- 2% 
tribution in a budget should be approxi- nig ey <cher 2%, 
mately as follows: de~saemurs ae .egemeualeaammamamaam 2 

7. Capital Outlay .................... 5% 

A. WITH TRANSPORTATION &.. Debt Servier ..........-.......0... 10% 

1. General Control ................ 3% Transportation costs are budgeted un- 
Be TTI oon 58% der item 6 in the budget. It’s interesting 
De II asso csincsstsscccces 7% to note that the budget percentages are 
4, Maintenance .....................- 3% the same for budgets with and without 
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transportation except for items 2, Instruc- 
tion, and 6, Auxiliary Agencies (which 
includes transportation). It is under- 
stood that these percentages do not mean 
that the salary of each individual teacher 
in systems with transportation has been 
reduced by exactly 10%. We must take 
into consideration the fact that item 2 
(Instruction) in the budget contains 
Other Instruction Expenses, etc. We must 
also consider the fact that in many cases 
where consolidation has taken place the 
number of teaching positions has de- 
creased. Also, in some cases.a special 
transportation tax has been voted to pro- 
vide in part the funds for this service. 
This does mean that the budget item In- 
struction can be increased substantially, 
when funds are otherwise provided to 
take care of transportation. What reason 
or justification is there for any difference 
in Instruction percentages with or with- 
out transportation? There is no justifica- 
tion whatever. 

There is a reason, however. Let us 
consider the reason. 

The new School Code was enacted by 
the Legislature in 1934. Considered as 
a whole the new School Code is a splen- 
did group of school laws, but there is one 
outstanding inequality in the School 
Code. We find the following language in 
Carroll’s Kentucky Statutes, Section 
4399-40, (KRS 160.490): “It shall be 
the duty of each Board of Education to 
prepare a school budget, showing the 
amount of money needed for current ex- 
penses, debt service, capital outlay, and 
other necessary expenses of the ‘schools 
during the succeeding fiscal year and also 
the estimated total amount which will be 
received from the common school fund 
and the amount that will be needed to be 
raised by local taxation, including the 
rate of levy necessary to raise such an 
amount . . . which in no event, shall be 
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less than twenty-five cents (25c) nor more 
than one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
annually on each one hundred dollars 
($100) of property subject to local taxa- 
tion.” 

Unquestionably, those who drafted the 
new school code believed that all school 
districts should be permitted to levy not 
in excess of $1.50 regardless of the type 
of district. 

However, before the passage of the act 
the following amendment was tacked on: 
“Provided that no school district may re- 
quest a tax levy in excess of the maximum 
levy now authorized for its particular 
type of district at the time of the passage 
of this act.” 

Briefly this means Independent Dis- 
tricts (formerly Graded Districts) can re- 
quest a levy of $1.25, a district contain- 
ing a city of the third or fourth class can 
request a levy of $1.50, districts con- 
taining a city of the first class can re- 
quest a levy of $1.00, while County dis- 
tricts can request a levy of only $.75. 
This inequality cannot be justified on any 
basis. 

With the enactment of the school code 
the trend toward complete county units 
began. Independent districts began to re- 
vert to the County systems. In each case 
the local tax rate dropped from $1.25 to 
$.75. In each transportation increased. 
Boards of Education were faced with less 
local revenue and the added cost of trans- 
portation. Money had to be budgeted for 
transportation; none was available from 
new sources. Boards studied the items of 
the budget. Instruction contained by far 
the greatest percentage of the budget. 
Instruction was trimmed and transporta- 
tion provided for. 

Therefore, we see teachers are in part 
paying for transportation in Kentucky. 
There is no justification for it. The rea- 
son for it has been given. 
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There are those who say, “But the law 
says, ‘Boards must place all the State 
per capita and half the local revenue in 
the teacher salary fund’.” Granted, Sec- 
tion 183 of the Kentucky Constitution 
also says, “The General Assembly shall, 
by appropriate legislation, provide for an 
efficient system of common schools 
throughout the State.” This isn’t being 
done either. 

The growth of the transportation serv- 
ice since 1934 has been almost unbe- 
lievable. For instance since 1934 forty 
(40) independent districts have reverted 
to the County system. This has a bearing 
on the growth of transportation. In 1934 
thirty one thousand one hundred forty 
two (31,142) children were transported 
at a cost of approximately $400,000. In 
1941 one hundred four thousand one 
hundred sixty four (104,164) children 
were transported at a cost of $1,483,- 
932.62. In 1941 a program of transpor- 
tation was carried on in 109 counties of 
the State. 

Eleven thousand one hundred ten 
(11,110) teachers are employed in dis- 
tricts with a transportation program. 
These teachers especially, and all others 
as well, should be concerned about the 
seriousness and magnitude of the trans- 
portation problem. After all they are 
paying the bill, to a certain extent at 
least. 

The leaders of the Kentucky Education 
Association and the members of the De- 
partment of Education have long recog- 
nized this serious problem and have been 
instrumental in bringing the problem to 
the attention of the legislature. 

A bill was introduced in the 1938 Gen- 
eral Assembly to reduce the tax rate limit 
of local districts and have the state im- 
pose a thirty cent (30c) tax which would 
be distributed as the State per capita is 
distributed. This bill was defeated. 
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A bill was introduced during the 1940 
session of the General Assembly to per- 
mit local school districts to request a 
twenty five cent (25c) transportation tax. 
This bill was defeated. 

A bill was introduced during the 1942 
session of the General Assembly which 
would have permitted local school dis- 
tricts to levy a twenty five cent (25c) 
transportation tax. This bill passed in 
the House by a big majority, then was 
killed by the Education Committee in 
the Senate. 

Tireless efforts have been made for 
Federal Aid for schools. Thus far suc- 
cess has not crowned those efforts. Na- 
tional legislators who oppose Federal Aid 
contend Public Education to be a State 
function and obligation. For the time 
being then we must look to the State. 
If the State will do no more in its own 
right, it should eliminate the restrictions 
on local districts thereby permitting them 
to do more. 

The problem of school transportation 
in Kentucky is becoming more acute 
daily. Normally one hundred (100) new 
buses are purchased in the state each 
year. In 1942 only two (2) were pur- 
chased. The trend has been toward pub- 
lic ownership of school buses since 1934. 
Experience has proven that public owner- 
ship is more desirable and economical. 
After the war, Boards of Education must 
of necessity spend enormous sums for 
new equipment. Provision must be made 
whereby Boards can finance the purchase 
of new buses since equipment in use now 
will be worn out when the war ends. 

We all realize that we are in a war. 
We all realize that many serious prob- 
lems confront us on the home front. There 
are the problems of manpower shortage 
in the factories and on the farms. There 
are the problems of transportation and 
production, and the problem of rationing 
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and distribution. Something is being 
done about these problems. 

Something must be done about the 
problem of carrying on an educational 
program. Teachers are doing their work 
in a splendid way under trying and difh- 
cult circumstances. They are not com- 
plaining, but are endeavoring to buy 
bonds and pay taxes on inadequate in- 
comes. They have patriotically and 
gladly given their services on the various 
registration programs they have been 
called upon to conduct. They can be de- 
pended upon in the future to do their 
part. But something also should be done 
for them in the form of salary increases. 
Many teachers have received no increase 
in salary, but are teaching for salaries 
which were inadequate a year ago. Those 
who have received an increase have found 
it much less than the increased cost of 
living. The income of the farmer, the 
laborer, the business man, and all pro- 
fessional people, except teachers has in- 
creased in proportion to the increase in 
the cost of living. 

Many teachers have left the profes- 
sion; many more will leave. The number 
who have entered the armed services is 
small compared to the number who ac- 
cepted employment in other fields where 
the remuneration is sufficient to permit 
them to maintain an average standard of 
living. 

We hear a great deal about “Public 
Education being the first line of Defense 
on the home front’, “The schools being 
the foundation of Democracy, etc.” 

This is fine, but when is it going to 
dawn on State and National leaders that 
the elementary and secondary school sys- 
tem in the majority of the states is facing 
disaster unless something is done to re- 
lieve the situation. 

What can be done in Kentucky? There 
is no one thing which will solve the en- 
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tire problem. There are a number of 
things, any one of which will aid in the 
solution. Specifically they are: 

1. A solution of the transportation 
problem in Kentucky by permitting 
Boards of Education to request a trans- 
portation levy, thereby releasing funds 
now used for transportation, placing 
these funds in the teachers salaries, or 

2. An equalized tax rate limit for all 
Kentucky school districts permitting 
county school systems to have the same 
tax rate limit as other types of districts, 
or 

3. A state school.fund increased sufh- 
ciently to permit teachers to receive the 
minimum salary prescribed by law, then 
apply the remainder on transportation, 
and 

4. An increase in the equalization 
fund from $400,000 to $960,000 which 
is approximately 10% of the per capita 
fund. 

Obviously an adjustment should be 
made. The State debt is paid and a sur- 
plus of millions is in the State Treasury; 
yet hundreds of teachers are receiving 
slightly more than twelve dollars 
($12.00) per week in salary. 

A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GEN. 
ERAL ASSEMBLY COULD AND 
SHOULD BE CALLED NOW FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF SOLVING THE SCHOOL 
PROBLEM. 

Special sessions have in recent years 
been called for less worthy purposes. 
Should not the teachers of Kentucky re- 
spectfully request the Governor of the 
Commonwealth to call a special session 
of the General Assembly now in order 
that some solution may be reached? 
Within a short time Boards of Education 
must prepare budgets for 1943-44. Re- 
lief should come before those budgets are 
prepared. 

When we speak of increasing the State 
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Per Capita, there are those who shout, 
“We now have the highest per capita in 
history.” The per capita is a few cents 
higher than it has been for the past seven 
or eight years. The increase of a few 
cents is due to the decrease in the census 
and not to any increase in the State ap- 
propriation. Those who say we have the 
highest per capita in history stop there. 
They don’t explain that local revenue has 
decreased to such an extent that the in- 
crease in per capita doesn’t offset the 
loss. They don’t show that there is actu- 
ally less revenue for the schools than 
there was when the per capita was lower. 
They simply will not present the entire 
picture. 

When will something be done about 
the serious problems presented here? 
Something will be done when the teachers 
and school patrons in Kentucky speak 
in unison. When should they speak? 
They should speak NOW. If nothing is 
done now, they should continue to speak. 

We are on the eve of a Gubernatorial 
Campaign in Kentucky. Should not the 
teachers, the patrons of the schools, the 
fathers and mothers of children who 
are transported and those who should be 
transported be respectfully, yet militant- 
ly and -aggressively asking this question 
now? 

Mr. Candidate for Governor, in the 
event of your election, what will be the 
policy of your administration in regard 
to the problem of school transportation, 
which effects the lives of 11,000 teachers, 
105,000 children and their parents in 
109 counties of Kentucky? 

Neither vague, ambiguous, nor evasive 
answers should be accepted. Should not 
the course of action pursued by people 
for the next few months who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the public school 
system of Kentucky be determined by the 
answers to this question? 
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WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS 
AND UNIVERSAL TABLES 








ERE is the logical answer to your 
urgent seating problems! Hand- 
some, strong, rigid and long-lasting 
all-wood furniture from American Seat- 
ing Company’s design rooms! 
Universal Tables in four sizes (24 x 48, 
30 x 60, 30 x 72 and 36 x 72 inches). 
Note total absence of structural interfer- 
ence with feet or knees. 


All-Service Wood Folding Chair No. 
674, with cradle-formed seat and back of 
resin-bonded plywood. Folds to thick- 
ness of one leg for compact storage. 
Metal parts bonderized to resist rust. 
Durably finished. 


_ 

Solve your critical seating problems the 

American Way, through these war days, | 
because— \ 








WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturers of Theatre, Auditorium, School, Church, Transportation and 
+ Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Stadium Seating 





Accredited American Seating Company distributors 
in every trade area ready to serve you. 
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YOUTH IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Freedom and Security 


When youth defines the kind of government it 
wants to live under, the kind of society it wants 
to live in, it reveals what seems to be a passionate 
devotion to personal liberty compounded with a 
desire for the guarantee of personal security. 
The students apparently think we can have both, 
but when they are made to choose between ma- 
terial values and spiritual values they are in- 
clined to elect the latter. 


Which one of the following most nearly rep- 
resents your opinion of the American form of 
government? 


Our form of government is as near per- 
fect as it can be and no important 


changes should be made in it... ._. 54.0%, 


Our form of government worked well in 
the past, but it needs to be thor- 
oughly revised to make it fit present- 


day needs . 39.6 


Democracy is no longer working well, and 
sooner or later we shall have to get 
an entirely new form of government 4.1 


Don't know .. 


While there is only a handful who favor scrap- 
ping democracy altogether, the number of thor- 
ough revisionists may, at first glance, seem 
alarmingly high to people who believe our insti- 
tutions are all right as they stand, and that all the 
nation needs is better leadership within their 
pattern. But, as will presently become evident, 
youth is mostly libertarian and _ perfectionist, 
not even mildly revolutionist. 


By age and sex, by father’s occupation and 
part of the country, by extent of knowledge, the 
differences in views on our government are small. 
The only two sufficient to note are the facts that 
seniors are about 5 per cent more for its revision 
than the four classes taken together, and that stu- 
dents in the West are likewise more for making 
changes in it, by 6 per cent. 


If you had to give up one of these things, 
which would you be least willing to give up? 
Which one would you be most willing to give up? 
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in Kentucky High Schools. 
i Least willing Most willing pation 
Freedom of speech...... 46.0% 9% | Boys 
Freedom of religion...... 36.5 1.8 senio) 
The right to vote......... 5.2 6.4 ay 
Trial by jury............ 328 39 ad 
The right to change jobs tion, | 
if you want to....... 3.0 20.8 ful: 3 
The right to earn more than make 
$3,000 a year if you most 
er 2.3 59.8 io . 
Don't know eee 6.4 lig 
ing ri 
This was expected to be a hard question to an- Th 
swer, presenting a very difficult choice between j € 
several seemingly interrelated and vital rights. | “" = 
But it proved otherwise. By nearly unanimous a sea 
agreement the students made their option clear. J (°° 
Only 2.7 per cent would sooner give up freedom “si 
of speech or of worship than any of the others. J " 0¢: 
Also, 82.5 per cent would least willingly give 4 the 
these up—and there were very few unable to i ° 
make up their minds. Least precious are held t 
the two material rights—to change one’s job at} twee 
will and to make over $3,000 a year. It might be 
argued that in the minds of many of the students} Do 
this last right never existed as a practical reality J 9 wor 
—that they never aspired to making so much, and 
could therefore easily surrender the privilege. 
But that is not so; as will appear in next month's 
Survey, the average figure high-school boys ex- 
pect to be earning only ten years after they are § Better 
out of school is more than $3,000, and they = 
heavily favor for their future the individualistic 
and well-paid professions rather than those occu-§ Don't | 
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willing | pations that are subject to mass regimentation. 
9% | Boys and girls, rich and poor, freshman and 


8 senior, wellinformed and uninformed—all are 
4 agreed, by percentages that show hardly a varia- 
9 tion, as to which freedoms they hold most dear, 


and which the cheapest. There is but one varia- 
tion, which is large and sad and probably wish- 
8 ful: 30 per cent of the Negro students could not 
make up their minds which liberty they would 
most willingly give up; only 28.2 per cent of 
8 them named the right to earn over $3,000. But 
4 they, like the others, gave freedom of speech and 
: religion first choice; and put earning and work- 
ing rights in last place. 


to an- 

‘tween | lhe few mentions made of the right to vote 
rights, | 2d trial by jury, either as rights most willingly 
smous | ° least willingly surrendered, may seem cause 
clear, | {or wonder and dismay. This may spring from 
eedom | experience with these things. But presumably 
sthers, | t does not reflect an indifference to them so much 
- give | 8 the fact that the young people had such a clear 
ble to idea of which two things came first, which last, 
e held§ that these two others were lost in the trough 
job at between. 

ght be 

udents} Do you think the country would be better off 
reality J 9" worse off if we had no rich people? 

h, and 

vilege. ae 

yonth’s All upper 

ys eX: students middle Poor Negroes 
ey are Better off ee 21.2% 15.0% 26.9%, 13.2% 
| | Worse off. 66.7 75.4 56.4 69.8 

» occu: | Don't know .. 12.1 9.6 16.7 17.0 
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Other breakdowns of the replies show only one 
variation nearly as wide as that between well-to- 
do and poor children: the well-informed vote like 
the former, the uninformed vote like the latter. 
Boys and girls from all parts of the country, from 
all parental occupations, are preponderantly 
opposed, by ratios upwards of two to one, to the 
idea that the existence of a wealthy class is 
socially undesirable. This means that although 
they put spiritual and intellectual rights above 
materialistic ones, they do not scorn money as an 
evil thing. It also means that the sentiment shown 
for revising our government does not, for the 
most part, spring from socialistic ideas. 


How many thousands of dollars a year must a 
man get before you would call him a rich man? 


Prosperous 
an 
All upper 

students middle Poor Negroes 
Under $5,000.......... 50Y, 3 y O90, 6.6% 
$5,000 to $9,999. ...... 11.8 9.7 16.1 6.6 
$10,000 to $19,999 49 6%, 24.1 24.2 22.6 14.0 
$20,000 to $49,999 wae 7 ol 29:7 21.7 17.8 
$50,000 to $99,999. .... 11.9 13.3 75 19.6 
$100,000 to $500,000. . . 6.9 6.7 6.5 14.9 
Over $500,000......... 2.4 2:3 2.8 BY 4 
DON HENOW ac. o:ci0is 9:0:015 12.4 11.0 13.1 16.8 


Not only do the youths believe a nation would 
be worse off without wealthy people, but they 
also for the most part define wealth at a high 
figure. The median income named as denoting 
wealth is around $22,000 a year. Other break- 
downs don’t show any important differences, ex- 
cept that 57.8 per cent of the well-informed pick 
a figure between $10,000 and $50,000, while of 
the uninformed only 41.0 fall in this range and 
22.6 per cent of them name a figure under 


$10,000. 


When the war is over, do you think our gov- 
ernment should or should not make sure there are 
jobs for everyone who wants to work, even 
though this means bigger taxes? 


es Saag rok 77.6%, 
Should not ......... — 
Don't know ........... 4.2 
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PERSONAL LOANS 


Gor School Teachers 
13 Offices in Kentuchy 


Send the coupon to the nearest office 
for information without obligation. 


INTERSTATE FINANCE CORP. of KY 


INCORPORATED 
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INCORPORATED 
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This checks with—but exceeds—adult opinion 
in the Survey for last July: 67.7 per cent favored 
providing jobs for all, against 25.2 per cent 
opposed. The girls agree with this consensus by 
about 5 per cent more than the boys, and the poor 
agree with it by about 17 per cent more than the 
well-to-do. However there are no majorities of 
less than two and a half to one. 


When the war is over, do you think our gov- 
ernment should or should not make every man 
take some military training, even in peacetime? 


ES yy wy ix tiga 68.9%, 
eee ae ............. BPA 
Don'tknow.............. 4.0 


These two measures then—a more advanced 
form of social security than the one we have, and 
some form of universal military service—are 
evidently among the things that students believe 
need to be done when our government is over- 


hauled. 


In general, which one of these groups do you 
feel is doing most toward winning the war? 
Which one of these groups would you say is 
getting the most financially out of the war? 

. "=" 

most most 
Soldiers and sailors.44.1% 29.9% Businessmen 
Factory workers ...28.7 26.3. People now important 
Farmers .......... 8.5 in Washington 
People nowimportant Factory workers 


in Washington ... 4.6 13.6 Labor leaders 
Businessmen ...... 1.2 1.6 Farmers 
Labor leaders ..... 9 9 Soldiers and sailors 


None or don't know 12.0 4.9 None or don't know 


Class and occupational differences in the 
answers were small. For example, both the chil- 
dren of executives and those of farmers ranked 
factory labor as second, after soldiers and sailors, 
in doing the most to win the war; most groups 
also ranked farmers third. On the question of 
who is getting the greatest financial benefits, the 
three leaders—businessmen, Washington official- 
dom, and factory workers—each drew the votes 
of more than 24 per cent and less than 30 per 
cent from every occupational group except the 
children of laboring parents. Of these last 35.5 
per cent charged that businessmen were prosper- 
ing most, only 17.3 per cent named factory 
workers. 


*Courtesy FORTUNE, November issue, 1942. 
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‘Salaries Can Be Raised 
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l pe several months the federal pro- 


gram to control inflation has been 
taking form. During this period there 
have developed many conflicting reports 
and rumors which have disturbed teach- 
ers and boards of education. The fol- 
lowing facts based upon official state- 
ments received prior to November 18, 
1942, should be clearly understood: 
1 The federal stabilization agencies do 


| have jurisdiction over the salaries and 


wages of state and local employees. 

2 Stabilization does not mean freezing 
salaries and wages but does require that 
necessary increases be made in accord- 
ance with federal policies. 

3 The way is still open for salary and 
wage increases needed to correct mal- 
adjustments, inequalities, or gross in- 


; equities, or to eliminate substandards of 


living. 

4 Established salary schedules provid- 
ing for promotions and annual incre- 
ments are exempted from federal regu- 
lation. No approval is required for 
these. 

5 No federal review will be made of 


| salary increases specified by state stat- 
| ute or required by state minimum salary 





laws. 


6 Schoolboards with eight or fewer employees 
are free to make salary or wage increases 
without consulting federal officials. 


7 The three most common types of sal- 
ary increases upon which teachers and 


| boards may seek federal approval are: 


[a] restoration of depression cuts; [b] 
revision of salary schedules or adoption 
of new schedules; and [c] granting of 
special payments to offset the higher cost 
of living. 
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8 There are two ways for boards of edu- 

cation to proceed in obtaining federal 

approval of proposed salary increases: 
a The Certificate Plan—If the board 
of education can certify in good faith 
that the increases are necessary to 
correct maladjustments, inequalities, 
or gross inequities, and that the re- 
sulting rates of pay will not be higher 
than those prevailing in the area for 
similar services—THEN the increases 
can be put into effect as soon as five 
copies of the plan are filed with the 
Joint Committee on Salaries and 
Wages, Room 5406, Department of 
Labor Building, Washington, D. C. 
The statement of the plan [no uniform 
blank has been prescribed] should 
give the facts as to salaries paid on 
January 1, 1941, the proposed 
changes, and the reasons for the 
changes, and should be duly executed 
by the board of education and super- 
intendent of schools. If later the fed- 
eral agencies in reviewing the case 
decide to reduce the payments, the re- 
duction will not be retroactive. 
b Application for Prior Approval 
Plan—If the proposed increases are 
such that the new rates of pay would 
be higher than those prevailing in the 
area for similar services—THEN local 
boards of education should file the 
necessary application forms with the 
nearest Wage and Hour Office. These 
forms will be sent to the National War 
Labor Board or to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Further information 
can be obtained from the regional 
offices of the NWLB or the Bureau of 


Internal Revenue. 
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If there is any question as to the neces- 
sity for prior approval, a preliminary 
ruling can be obtained from the nearest 
Wage and Hour Office. This information 
can be asked for by employers or by any 
individual employee or group of em- 
ployees. 

9 Federal authorities must review any 
employer’s plans to decrease salary or 
wage rates below those paid for such 
work between January 1, 1942, and Sep- 
tember 15, 1942. 

10 Suggestions for immediate action: 

a Wherever boards of education can 

in good faith proceed on the certifica- 

tion plan, they should do so im- 

mediately. 

b School officials and teachers now 


for 
bonuses or salary schedules should go 
ahead with their plans. When the new 
proposal has been clearly outlined, its 
status can be discussed with the proper 
federal authorities. 


working upon plans special 


c States should take immediate action 
to guarantee adequate minimum sal- 
aries either thru the adoption of new 
legislation or the revision of existing 
laws. 


Your local professional teachers asso- 
ciation, co-operating with the board of 
education and with your state and 
national education associations, is the 
most effective channel for solving salary 
problems. 
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World-Wide Examination 
for Dutch Students 
5 capo (by cable)—In order that 


the education and careers of Dutch 
children shall not suffer through the in- 
vasion of Holland, Queen Wilhemina 
has signed a decree for holding a world- 
wide state university entrance examina- 
tion in July, 1943,-in London, Para- 
maribo (Dutch New Guinea), Curacao 
and places where Netherlands consulates 
are established. 

This examination will enable Dutch 
children to obtain diplomas giving them 
rights equal to final secondary school 
examinations. The Minister of Educa- 
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tion may grant exemption on certain sub- 
jects in the case of pupils of the highest 
forms in the Gymnasium or HBS (Dutch 
High Schools) who in consequence of the 
invasion were prevented from sitting 
for finals in Holland. The seat of the 


examination board is to be in London. 


Occupied Holland 


Meanwhile, in Holland, Prof. Jan Van 
Dam, Secretary-General of Education, 
Science and the Protection of Culture, 
has decreed that the list of subjects for 
final examination at secondary schools 
will not include national history up to 
1813 or general history up to 1848. 

This is the latest attempt to make 
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Dutch children forget the history of their 
country, and it follows the pattern of 
slow Germanisation inaugurated by the 
Nazis after the occupation of Holland. 
Coincident with this decree is the estab- 
lishment of the first series of “youth 
leader” training courses. Fifty mentally 
and physically fit young men between 
17 and 25 have begun training at Ommen 
and will continue their course until Feb- 
ruary Ist of next year. Their program 
includes exercises at a shooting range 
with small calibre guns, disciplinary 
exercises, singing, and three-weeks field 
work, during which special attention will 
be paid to “developing the art of self- 
defense”. During this special course, 
the participants will receive board and 
lodging from the Youth Stormtroopers, 
a small amount of pocket money, and as 
far as possible, some clothing. A similar 
scheme is being prepared for girls. 

Hostility to programs like these has 
reached such a pitch in the schools, how- 
ever, that the occupation authorities 
have established a system of segregation 
in 15 Amsterdam schools to protect 
Dutch Nazi children from rough treat- 
ment by their fellow pupils. This system 
of segregation will be extended to other 
cities in 1943. A scheme has also been 
prepared for a formation in each school 
of a “Youth Storm Front” to ensure addi- 
tional protection. 


France 


In that part of France which was 
called “Unoccupied”, steps are being 
taken to educate teachers to the New 
Order, and congresses are being held in 
most departments of the unoccupied zone 
to make them “more familiar with the 
new principles’’. 

The first congress, held under the 
auspices of the Petain Legion, has just 
ended. Out of 100 teachers invited to 
attend the conference, 30 accepted the 
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LOANS FOR TEACHERS 


$10.07 a month repays 
$100 loan in 12 months 


ED SOME extra cash to meet an emergency? If you have a 

steady teaching position’ you can borrow at Household 
Finance quickly and privately. You may repay your loan in 
monthly instalments that fit your own income and situation. 
If there is no Household Finance office near you, you may 
obtain your loan by mail. 


No endorsers needed 
You need no security of any kind to borrow $10 to $300. We 
rely on your simple promise to repay. No endorsers or guaran- 
tors are ever required. We do not question friends or school 
authorities about your credit. 


Total cost of $50 loan $5.44 

Charges are made only for the time you have the money. The 
sooner you repay the less your loan costs. A $50 loan repaid in 
six monthly instalments of $9.24 each costs only $6.44. The 
cost of a $100 loan repaid in six instalments of $18.48 each is 
$10.88. Payments shown in the table include all charges. You 
may choose the payment schedule that suits you best. Please 
apply for your loan at the nearest Household Finance office. 
Or send the coupon for full information about borrowing by mail. 

To help families stretch their incomes Household has pub- 
lished a series of practical booklets on buying and budgeting. 
Scores of schools use this material in their home economics 
classes. Ask for sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 























CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
3 8 10 12 
payments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 8.85 
50 17.69 | $ 9.24 $ 7.13 $ 5.87 $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 
100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 
200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 








Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Coporition, Dncoorporated — 


Est. 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 
Fourth Floor, Starks Building Telephone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance Corporation, Third 
Floor, Third and Main Building Telephone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, On10, Household Finance Corporation, 14th Floor 
Carew Tower Telephone: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. Ail tiati pleted by mail. 





FREE Booklet and Application Blank 

Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HovuSEHOLD FINANCE CorpPorRATIOn, Incorporated 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.’’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


KSJB 





invitation. At Lyons 115 civil servants, 
‘mostly education inspectors and dele- 
gates to the Secretariat for Youth, have 
taken the loyalty oath to Marshal Petain. 

Service with the Hitler Youth Move- 
ment has been made compulsory in Al- 
sace Lorraine, which is “incorporated” 
into Germany. Boys trying to avoid 
services are forced into it by the police. 
Parents of boys who fail to register are 
approached, and if this fails to produce 
the desired results, the youth is taken 
along to the Hitler Youth headquarters 
by the police. Should this fail to con- 
vince the boy of the need for going 
through the service, he can be arrested, 
and what the authorities describe as the 
“worst cases” are handed over to the 
criminal police. 


Greece 


The first step in the Germanisation and 
Italianisation of the youth of Greece has 
been taken by Prof. Constantin Logothe- 
topoulos, who is Prime Minister as well 
as Minister of Education in the new 
puppet government formed after the re- 
cent resignation of Tsclakoglou. He has 
asked for applications from those wish- 
ing to become teachers of German and 
Italian in Greek schools. Those selected 
will follow the courses free of charge at 
the German school and the Italian Insti- 
tute in Athens. 


Jugoslavia 

In Jugoslavia the Serbian Council of 
Ministers has decided to retire 34 pro- 
fessors of Belgrade University. A simi- 
lar measure taken last January was prin- 
cipally directed against those described 
as “Free Masons”’. 

After electing new professors, the Uni- 
versity of Belgrade will be the only uni- 
versity able to recommence its activities, 
but the date for beginning the lectures 
has not yet been fixed. 
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Norway 

Having failed to intimidate the teach. 
ers of Norway into bringing up the chil- 
dren on Nazi lines, the puppet quisling 
authorities are attempting to win over 
the children. 

In February, 1942, Quisling issued a 
decree making service in the Nasjonal 
Samling Youth Service compulsory for 
all Norwegian boys and girls during the 
summer. Quisling then trained a number 
of youth service “leaders” who now are 
using more subtle methods to win over 
the children. The latter are well treated 
and allowed to play games. Nazism is 
not mentioned until the child’s confidence 
is won. Then Nazi training begins. 

Parents are defying fines and im- 
prisonment in the struggle against this 
new attempt to Nazify their children, 
and the teachers are still holding out 
against Quisling, despite poverty. Those 
imprisoned at Kirkenes have not received 
any salaries (nor have their families) 
during their eight months’ captivity. 
Poland 

According to German statistics there 
are now 128 German primary schools, 
with 212 classes and 7,896 pupils, four 
high schools, three secondary schools, 
66 agricultural and vocational schools 
and one higher agricultural school in the 
Ciechanow administrative district of Po- 
land alone. 

German occupation authorities seem 
to be mainly concerned with making 
good Nazis out of “Volksdeutsche”, 
people of German origin who have lived 
in Poland for years. The first national 
socialist Volksdeutsche youth home in 
the General Government has been opened 
at Piaseczen near Warsaw. The an- 
nouncement of the opening states that the 
object of the home is to give a German 
education to German orphans “whose 
Germanhood may be in danger.” 
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+ iw SeconD Annual Report of the 

Teachers’ Retirement System shows 
many things of interest to the members of 
the profession. At the close of the second 
year of operation, there was a net mem- 
bership of 19,281. In 1941-42, 917 new 
members entered without prior service 
and 849 new members who had taught 
before. During that year, 777 severed 
their connection with the Retirement 
System—an unknown number left the 
profession temporarily. 

The average prior service for exper- 
ienced teachers is 11.37 years, the aggre- 
gate for the State is 212,931.8 years of 
prior service. 

During the period 1940-42, 50 mem- 
bers have died and 12 members have 
retired for disability. 

As of July 1, 1942, 224 teachers re- 
tired and began to draw annuities—of 
this number 10 were over 80 years old 
and 168 were 70 or older. The average 
age for the 224 was, on July 1, 1942, 
71 1-8 years. 

The average annuity received by this 
group of retired teachers is $288.57; the 
minimum is $100. and the maximum 
$630. 

The average reserve to pay each an- 
nuitant is $2,655. and the total reserve 
for all the 224 annuitants is $594,720. 

This annuity is, of course, based upon 
salary, prior service, not to exceed 30 
years, subsequent service, of which these 
annuitants had only one year, and age at 
retirement; and is, therefore, small. 
However, when compared with the cost 
to the annuitant, is seems more reason- 
able. The average total cost per annui- 
tant paid in contributions from his salary 
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Your Retirement System 


By N. O. KimBLer 
Secretary 


Frankfort, Ky. 


over the two-year period is $43.56 per 
year. The maximum any annuitant could 
have paid was $80. per year, a total of 
$160., and the minimum happened to be 
$12. for one teacher whose salary was 
$300. per year. 

The State has been prompt and liberal 
in its support of the Retirement System. 
The burden of paying these annuities 
will, of course, be upon the appropria- 
tion of the State for prior service. 

As teachers with more subsequent 
service retire, annuities for them will 
increase approaching half pay. The av- 
erage age at retirement will, also, go 
down approaching 65, or rather 64. 

The one and one-fourth million dollars 
in the Teachers’ Savings Fund is kept on 
19,281 ledger account cards, one for 
each teacher who has contributed to the 
Retirement System. Interest is calculated 
each month and compounded as of July 
1 of each year. These account cards are 
kept in fireproof trays which are closed 
and locked when not in use. Other im- 
portant documents and records are kept 
in a large fireproof safe such as is used 
by banks and commercial houses. The 
securities of the Retirement System are 
kept in a rented lock box in the vault of 
a local bank. 

All investments of the Retirement Sys- 
tem are in U. S. Treasury (Government) 
Bonds bearing 214% interest. The total 
invested as of this date (Jan. 7, 1943) 
is $2,427,000. The Retirement System 
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has, indeed, reached the proportion of 
big business. There are 8 workers in the 
central office, three of whom are former 
teachers. Four are bookkeepers, one 
cashier, one stenographer, and one clerk. 
This small staff keeps up with the loca- 
tion of 20,000 teachers and their monthly 
contributions, makes refunds to those 
withdrawing, mails checks to those who 
have retired, accepts and checks service 


forms, issues membership certificates, 
answers a voluminous correspondence, 
makes investments, and handles the busi- 
ness of one of the largest savings accounts 
in the State and performs the many other 
routine and special tasks connected with 
the Retirement System. 


You are invited to come in and see 
the work in progress. 








Taxes For Teachers 


emer with 1942, all single indi- 
viduals having annual net income in 
excess of $500.00 must file Federal tax 
returns. For married couples and heads 
of families the exemption is $1,200.00. 
(These exemptions are reduced from 
$750.00 and $1,500.00, respectively, 
under the 1941 law.) 

Personal exemptions for the Kentucky 
income tax remain unchanged at 
$1,000.00 for single persons and 
$2,500.00 for married couples and heads 
of families. Consequently, a large num- 
ber of unmarried teachers earning be- 
tween $500.00 and $1,000.00 will file 
Federal returns but will not be required 
to file State returns. 

The Federal credit for dependents was 
reduced from $400.00 to $350.00. The 
State credit remains at $400.00. 

Most school teachers can use the sim- 
plified Federal return to advantage. This 


By Harvey CarpweE Lt, C. P. A. 
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is Treasury Department Form 1040A. Its 
use is optional (in place of the more 
involved Form 1040) with all individuals 
whose gross income, i. e., before personal 
exemptions and allowable deductions, is 
not more than $3,000.00, and if the 
gross income contains no other classes of 
income than compensation for personal 
services, dividends, interest, rent, annui- 
ties, and royalties. Those who use the 
simplified return report only the gross 
income: they do not report taxes paid, 
interest paid, etc., etc. The tax table for 
use with the simplified return is too long 
for reproduction in full, but following 
are some excerpts from it: 

In applying the following table, deduct 
$385.00 from gross income for each de- 
pendent, 


Married 
Single Separate Joint 
Person Return Return 
If gross income is over $600, but not over $625, the tax shallbe ..-—- $ ‘II 0 0 
If gross income is over $700, but not over $725, the tax shallbe... =. 28 Q 0 
If gross income is over $1,000, but not over $1,025, the tax shallbe... 80 6l 0 
If gross income is over $1,475, but not over $1,500, the tax shall be .. 162 143 29 


If gross income is over $1,800, but not over $1,825, the tax shall be. . 
If gross income is over $2,400, but not over $2,425, the tax shall be... 
If gross income is over $2,975, but not over $3,000, the tax shall be... 431 


218 199 85 
322 303 189 
409 289 


A single person who is head of a family pays the tax shown oie * ‘Joint Return." 
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To illustrate the application of the pre- 
ceding table, take a case where husband 
and wife have net income of $1500.00 
each. If they file separate simplified 
returns each will pay $143.00. If they 
file a joint simplified return, they will 
pay $289.00. 

Frequently an individual who could 
qualify to file a simplified return will pay 
a lesser tax if the regular tax return 
(Form 1040) is used. This situation 
exists when an individual has larger than 
usual deductions, i. e., expenses (taxes, 
interest, etc.) and losses (bad debts, fire 
losses, automobile accident losses, etc.). 
A rough general rule for deciding 


"If the surtax net income is: 


ES Ea eee 
Over $2,000 but not over $4,000............ 


Over $4,000 but not over $6,000............ 
Over $6,000 but not over $8,000............ 
Over $8,000 but not over $10,000........... 








whether to file a simplified return or a 
regular return is 

(a) If deductible expenses and losses 
are less than 5% of the gross income, file 
the simplified return. 

(b) If deductible expenses and losses 
are between 5% and 10% of gross in- 
come, compute the tax both ways to find 
which is the lesser tax. 

(c) If deductible expenses and losses 
are over 10% of gross income, file the 
regular return. 

The Federal income tax as computed 
on the regular return (Form 1040) is in 
reality two taxes; a 6% normal tax and a 
graduated surtax. The first five brackets 
of the 1942 surtax rates are: 


The surtax shall be: 


etguie 13%, of the surtax net income. 

<3, nee $260, plus 16%, of excess over $2,000. 
ee $580, plus 20%, of excess over $4,000. 
re $980, plus 24°, of excess over $6,000. 
aoa $1,460, plus 28%, of excess over $8,000." 


























JEWELRY, INVITATIONS, CARDS, 








Incorporaled 


ae Danley 


NOT A MAIL ORDER HOUSE but — since our salesmen are unable to 
cover their territories as frequently as heretofore, samples of CLASS 


promptly upon receipt of your request. 


For the duration of the war we may not have so many pleasant personal 
contacts but you are assured the same fine products — the same good service. 


Your inquiry will have our immediate attention. 



















and DIPLOMAS will be mailed to you 
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The “surtax net income” is the net in- 
come less the personal exemption and the 
credit for dependents. The “normal tax 
net income’”’ is the surtax net income less 
interest on certain government obliga- 
tions and less the earned income credit. 


The earned income credit is very 
easily computed for net incomes up to 
$3,000.00. It is 10% of the net income. 
When net income exceeds $3,000.00 the 
earned income credit is $300.00 or 10% 
of the “earned income”, whichever is the 
greater, but may not exceed 10% of the 
net income. “Earned income”, broadly 
speaking, is compensation for personal 
services. Dividends on stocks, for ex- 
ample, are not earned income. (The 
earned income credit is allowed only for 
the purpose of figuring the Federal 
normal tax; it is not deductible in com- 
puting the Federal surtax; and it has no 
counterpart in the Kentucky income tax 
law.) 


Among the expenses and losses deduc- 
tible in arriving at net income are the 
following: 

State income taxes (deductible on the 
Federal return, not on the State return) 

Federal income taxes (deductible on 
the State return, not on the Federal 
return) 

City, State and County property taxes 
(but not “improvement” taxes, such as 
street and sewer assessments ) 

State tax of 5c per gallon on gasoline 
(deductible on Federal return only) 

State tax on bank deposits 

Federal tax on admissions, dues, and 
initiation fees (deductible on Federal re- 
turn only) 

Federal tax on railroad and bus trans- 
portation, etc., (deductible on Federal 
return only 

Drivers License 
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Auto License 


Contributions to churches and organ- 
ized charities 


Interest 
Thefts not covered by insurance 
Wind damage not covered by insurance 


Property damage resulting from auto- 
mobile accident, not covered by insurance 


Bad debts 


Medical and hospital expense in excess 
of 5% of net income (deductible on Fed- 
eral return only) 


I. T. 3448 (1941-1 C. B. 206), a rul- 
ing of the Federal Income Tax Unit, 
specifically covers deductions by school 
teachers. It reads: 


“Advice is requested as to the deductibility 
for Federal income tax purposes of various 
expenses incurred by teachers in connection 
with their employment. 


“The dues paid by teachers to professional 
societies, the price of their subscriptions for 
educational journals connected with their pro- 
fession, and the expenses of traveling and 
meals and lodging incurred in attending teach- 
ers’ conventions in this country, if they are 
not reimbursed for such expenses, are consid- 
ered ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses and are deductible from their compen- 
sations as teachers in determining net income 
for Federal income tax purposes. Records of 
such expenditures must be kept to substantiate 
the deductions claimed. 


“The cost of technical books required by 
and purchased by teachers specifically for use 
in connection with their professional work is 
a capital expenditure which may be extin- 
guished through annual deductions for depre- 
ciation.” 


Although the above ruling was issued 
by the Federal authorities, it also applies 
in preparation of State income tax 
returns. 


Following are two illustrations of the 
computation of Federal taxes: 
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Illustration No. | 





RT AOSD AL oy oe hale oh ran a OG ia cue on ty aM ake) $720.00 
Deduct: 
I en ht re eee a tule Mee ee oe he tone te $ 8.60 
I ec ck ig ea rete oie Catan te a ee Ee 15.00 23.60 
ra iecier An 8 6s ls BR eit, yl ud oo oh Aaa aed $696.40 
5 sd a has). ve na 0 RU LEAS eee 500.00 
I einai fac tou) Di a ae oka a hee glk $196.40 
I os fo ht a a ge Benes oa haat tl 69.64 
Ne 
Computation of Tax: 
Ee ee eer eT eT $ 7.61 
I ocak Op es WE oa aw aiem cee adn geen we 25.53 


Total Tax if regular return (Form 1040) is filed ............................... $33.14 


This taxpayer should file the simplified return (Form 1040A), in which case 
the tax would be $28.00. (See the table given hereinbefore. ) 


Illustration No. 2 





I sa ATO atria uae ee SSE oda RHR EDESE IRS RIES oe GEN $1,500.00 
Deduct: 
25 dh chs hei See hteats api ie Bite os oy eee beg $150.00 
ME Mic itn aa hea oh a hee acta eet Wh “0g cole iaceNibe ghd «Apo ATOR 10.00 
abe neh iin gat > Mil Ds de a ee gue heehee TEER 1.00 
SE ee eee ere ent Bushy he to Lariied pain ees istdeel tain 5.00 
eS tet te otek tacts lens 24 nae RAG eke Aan ee 8.00 
1941 State Income Tax Paid During 1942...... ..............-.. - 11.00 
ke ae tee Sas Vi dak ye eL wns <eextee 6.00 
State Tax of 5c per gallon on Gasoline........ ........0... 000000055 12.00 
Galen Damage to Aubemebie...... .. 0.26.6 ce canines 16.00 219.00 
Net Income........ eM ae te hha hue ee hos bth wk ala tine Wee aig gs _ $1,281.00 
EEO SOE I TET OPO LEE LTCC T TET yee ee dp hn’ 500.00 
IS Carell. te: hid) Fl ee ane hk ies eas es ciicraune. @ Ore 
ae Gone CI gs ee eee tes sal napus 128.10 
Pe I Sin eoiien senna bs desea sencs Ter ree $ 652.90 
Computation of Tax: 
ee ee 
ey | ae bea 101.53 


Total Tax if regular return (Form 1040) isfiled...... ............... ....... $ 140.70 
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The correct tax is $140.70 and the tax- 
payer should file Form 1040. The tax 
on a gross income of $1,500.00, if a 
simplified return is filed, would be 
$162.00. The taxpayer would overpay 
his tax by $21.30 by choosing the wrong 
return on which to file. 

The Kentucky income tax is a grad- 
uated rate ranging from 2% to 4% on 
net income under $5,000.00, and 5% on 
the portion of net income in excess of 
$5,000.00. 

The State of Kentucky does not tax 
dividends on stocks of national banks, 
nor does it tax dividends on stocks of 
Kentucky bank and trust companies. It 
does not tax interest on obligations of the 
United States or its instrumentalities, or 
interest on obligations of the State of 
Kentucky, or its subdivisions or instru- 
mentalities. | 

The Federal government does not tax 
interest on obligations of any State or its 
subdivisions. 

Gain or loss realized from the sale of 
securities, real estate, etc., is subject 
to technical rules not within the scope of 
this article. 

Married teachers should take advan- 
tage of two options available to married 


persons. 

1. Use to best advantage the option to file 
separate returns for husband and wife or to 
file a joint return. This option may be exer- 
cised anew each year. Usually a tax saving 
is effected by the filing of separate returns. 
Sometimes the tax is the same under both 
plans. Only rarely is the tax less on a joint 
return (in some instances where one spouse 
has sustained deductible losses) . 

2. Use to best advantage the option to di- 
vide the $1,200.00 personal exemption on any 
chosen basis where separate returns are filed. 
Either spouse may take the entire exemption 
or it may be divided between them on the 
most advantageous basis. Usually the spouse 
with the higher net income should take the 
entire exemption — and the other should 
claim no exemption. 
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If one spouse files separately on a 
simplified return the other spouse cannot 
use the $1,200.00 exemption for a mar. 
ried person. Because of this limitation, 
it may be stated that, generally, one 
spouse should not file on a simplified 
return if the other is also filing a return. 

The Federal war tax bill of 1942 not 
only reduced exemptions and sharply in- 
creased rates for existing income taxes, 
but it added a new income tax—the “pay- 
as-you-go” Victory Tax. In general, this 
is a 5% tax on individual incomes in 
excess of $624.00 per year. The Victory 
Tax went into effect on January 1, 1943, 
and is to be deducted from each pay 
check throughout the year. The deduc- 
tions will be according to the following 
(partially reproduced) schedule: 

For monthly pay-roll period 


If the gross But not Tax to be 
wages are over Over withheld 
$ 60 $0.20 

60 80 0.90 

80 100 1.90 

100 120 2.90 

120 140 3.90 

140 160 4.90 

160 200 6.40 


A Victory Tax return for 1943 will be 
filed in 1944, (It will be combined with 
the income tax return.) At that time the 
amount of the Victory Tax will be com- 
puted and an additional tax paid if the 
payroll deductions have underpaid the 
tax, or a rebate will be made if the pay- 
roll deductions have overpaid the tax. 

The Victory Tax is not a tax on 
salaried persons only. All individuals 
must pay it. In the case of professional 
men, farmers, merchants, etc., it will be 
payable in its entirety at the end of the 
year, similar to the income tax. 

There is a post-war refund of a portion 
of the Victory Tax; there are credits for 
insurance premiums, debt reductions, 
and purchases of War bonds which can 
operate to reduce the tax. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAMS 


speed up the nation’s efforts! 


Send for free material on Health and Good 
Grooming for your Programs 
ROM the classrooms to the military camps of 
oe country, training in physical fitness and 
personal care are among today’s foremost efforts. 
In elementary grades, in high schools and in col- 
leges, programs on health and hygiene contribute 
to a growing generation’s defense and morale. 
Created expressly for such projects is our edu- 
cational material, available free. So if you teach 
any of the groups listed (right), or similar classes, 
you will find much of interest and help in our 
colored wall charts, teaching pamphlets and 
student material. Fill out coupon today! 


Use the Coupon below to request these Programs. They will be sent to you FREE! 


en te ee ee ee ee ee ee comme me ey 











DENTAL HEALTH for 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION CLASSES 


SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 

Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 243, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check stems wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) 





PERSONAL GROOMIN 


(For High schoo: 
G : 

















| 
| 
| 
| 
| why Do Teeth Ache?” wall ch —_ aes 
y eet che?” wall chart. ee ee 9» 
(Special editions—for elementary—for high ‘school) Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart... 
Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Teacher’s Pamphlet “Little Things Count 
| Certificates of Award for Dental Care... —Even in Wartime?” ----sneeeeeennnnncneeeeeeceeees 
| (Grades One through Six) Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides........ O 
Teacher’s Guide “Build a Successful : 
| Program on Dental Health”... O Grooming for the Job wall charts............................ oO 
MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (For High Schoo: or College Physical Education Classes only) 
| “Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart.............. O “Are you Physically Fit?’”’ student leaflet and checkup....0 
(With jar of Minit-Rub for First Aid Kit) 
| Ee ee ee Name of school or collene.. ‘5 
ere you teach 
Sicchaicrcan cs creme A ACM a pe State 
| (Check): Elementary?.................. Jrotdigne so Ts: (1. (oo College?.. Other? 
SAGs: Wana ig Ma aarti Number of Classes I teach 
| Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls Boys 
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Conservation of Wildlife 
and the Law 


eae THE NORMAN CONQUEST and be- 

fore the Magna Charta of King John 
the ownership of wild game in England 
was vested in the English king, who 
claimed such ownership in his individual 
capacity and as a personal prerogative. 
Under such a system no one could ac- 
quire ownership in or title to game ex- 
cept by reason of a special license of 
the king. 

The colonists who settled in America 
carried with them the common law of 
England which governed their dealings. 
After the American Revolution the ques- 
tion arose as to whether the newly inde- 
pendent colonies had a common law. It 
was judicially decided that the common 
law of England plus all English statutes 
prior to the Revolution so far as appli- 
cable to our conditions constituted the 
common law of the various states. 


Among the principles of common law 
accepted as applicable to American con- 
ditions was the principal in question. It 
was accepted with this qualification. The 
State acquired the title of the King, and 
so it has been held uniformly. in this 
country that the wild game is owned by 
the state in its sovereign capacity in 
“trust” for the people of the State. 

Since Kentucky owns the game in its 
wild state in its sovereign capacity, it fol- 
lows that an individual cannot obtain an 
absolute property right in such game ex- 
cept upon such conditions, restrictions 
and limitations as may be permitted by 
the State. The individual may acquire 
an absolute property right in game only 
as a matter of privilege; not, as a matter 
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By James J. GILPIN 
Superintendent, Public Relations 
Division of Game and Fish 


of right. The conditions under which an 
individual may acquire property rights 
in game are matters within the province 
of the Legislature. The Legislature may 
impose such conditions as it deems neces- 
sary and expedient, so long as they do not 
contravene any principle of the Consti- 
tution. 

While the State has an ownership of 
the wild game within its borders, the in- 
dividual owner of real estate has an in- 
terest in the game on his premises. This 
interest is not an absolute property right, 
but is only in the nature of a qualified 
property interest in such game. 

The Division of Game and Fish has 
been set up as an agency to carry out and 
enforce all regulations pertaining to 
wildlife which have been enacted by the 
Legislature. 

In order to carry out and enforce laws 
and regulations pertaining to wildlife in 
Kentucky which have been enacted by the 
Legislature, acting upon the sentiments of 
the general public, the Division of Game 
and Fish has a working force of 50 Con- 
servation Officers appointed to certain ap- 
portioned districts throughout the state. 

Since all wildlife belongs to the gen- 
eral public until it is subdued to private 
ownership and since the Legislature has 
handed down laws and regulations gov- 
erning and controling wildlife and since 
the Division of Game and Fish has been 
set up to carry out such set standards of 
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government and since the general public 
has been rather reluctant to learn and 
obey such laws the Division must see that 
they are enforced through arrest and 
punishment of the violator. This is 
carried out by the local Conservation 
Officers. 

The need for protection of soil; guard- 
ing against destructive forest fires, and 
freeing streams from pollution are part 
of an educational program, all-important 
to the improving of our out-of-doors, 
which is preached by the Conservation 
Officers of the Division to sportsmen, 
landowners, teachers and students. Since 
wildlife joins closely with land use and 
farm practice and since the farmer uses, 
to the greatest extent, the natural re- 
sources of soil, water, and vegetation, 
then he and his children are the ones who 
must be contacted and educated on con- 
servation methods and practices. 

In many instances violation of game 
and fish laws are committed through ig- 
norance of the law. It is ample proof 
that these particular people must be edu- 
cated against destruction of things be- 
longing not to any one individual or 
group but to every one living at present 
and to those coming on after the present 
generation has passed away. Very few 
violations of Game and Fish laws can be 
traced back to individuals who were well 
educated and who knew better. Most 
usually it is the uneducated type of man 
who commits such crimes. This is proof 
that people must be schooled against 
killing, robbing, driving reckless and etc. 

In many instances the Conservation 
Officer does not receive cooperation from 
the local courts when violators are 
brought up for prosecution. This lack 
of cooperation could be eliminated if the 
general public so desired but it has not 
been sufficiently educated to the impor- 
tance of conservation of wildlife and 
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other natural resources and its laxity per- 
mits the courts to also become less strin- 
gent which in turn brings about the lack 
of cooperation between the conservation 
agency and the general public. 

The objective for which the Division 
of Game and Fish is striving is the edu- 
cation of the younger generation to the 
importance of conservation practices and 
strict obedience of laws so that when they 
grow to manhood and womanhood they 
can take the places of their parents and 
possess an out-of-doors suitable for good 
hunting and fishing and other forms of 
recreation, in addition to an out-of-doors 
that will produce the necessities of life— 
food, clothing and shelter. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

1. To acquire a knowledge of the laws 
and legal procedures underlying the Con- 
servation program in Kentucky. 

2. To develop in the pupil a sympa- 
thetic and cooperative attitude toward 
the administration of the conservation 
program. 


SPECIFIC AIMS: 

1. To teach the meaning of game laws 
in Kentucky. 

2. To teach the set-up and program of 
the Conservation Department of Ken- 
tucky. ; 

3. To show that laws have been made 
to meet the needs of changing times and 
conditions. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR STUDY: 

Make a list of rules you think every 
good citizen should follow in regard to: 

a. Removing flowers and shrubs. 

b. Building and putting out fires in the 
woods and fields. 

c. Observing seasons for hunting. 

d. Taking only your share of game 
and fish. 

e. Cooperation with landowners when 
hunting and fishing. 
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Draw a cartoon of good sportsman and 
bad sportsman. 

Try to find the reasons for the enact- 
ment of our various game and fish laws. 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT: 


1. What are the purposes for which 
the Department of Conservation was 
created? 

2. What part do you play in the en- 
forcement of laws? 


3. Should you report violations of the 
game and fish laws? 


4. What changes have been made in 
the game laws in recent years? 

5. What have been the reasons for 
these changes? 

6. What is the difference between 
game fish and animals and non-game fish 
and animals? 

7. Does the law define game fish and 
game animals? 

8. Who owns the wildlife in Ken- 
tucky? 


9. Is it lawful to hunt on Sunday? 

10. How many rabbits can you law. 
fully take in one day? Quail? Squirrels? 

11. How many kinds of fish are there 
in Kentucky? 

12. What is a fish hatchery and ex- 
plain its purpose in the program of the 
Division of Game and Fish in Kentucky? 

13. Can you lawfully sell wild game 
in Kentucky? What species? 

14. Are the farmers permitted to hunt 
on their own land without licenses? 

15. Who may fish without a license? 

16. What recent changes were made 
in the conservation laws of the state? 

17. Why is it compulsory to keep up 
the bird dogs during the summer months? 

18. Why are quail released in the 
fields of Kentucky each spring by the 
Division of Game and Fish and the 
sportsmen of the state? What would 
happen if this restocking and replenish- 
ing program should cease? 

19. Why is there a length-limit on 
fish that may be kept? 








Kentucky In Prospect 
(Continued from Page 13) 


our young engineers, chemists and busi- 
ness administrators in the development 
of infant industries so vital to the needs 
and welfare of our people. 

Is it not a proper time for Kentucky 
to establish officially a planning commis- 
sion composed of a banker, an industrial- 
ist, an economist, a labor leader, a soci- 
ologist, a merchant, a farmer, a political 
leader and other representative citizens 
and charge this body with the responsibil- 
ity of surveying the possibilities of the es- 
tablishing of new industries in Kentucky? 
Can we longer afford to leave so impor- 
tant a matter to chance? 
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On the occasion of the celebration of 
our sesquicentennial we were rediscover- 
ing Kentucky. There is much about the 
state that we of our generation need to 
discover. Many of us are ignorant about 
much of its glorious and colorful history, 
its hidden minerals, its miles of navigable 
streams, its vanishing forest, its fertile 
soil, its social institutions and its great 
human resources. Sometimes I think 








Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 


NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY ®@® NEW YORK 
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Kentucky is a sleeping giant staked to the 
earth by tiny threads tied by Lilliputians. 
Kentucky needs only to be aroused from 
her slumber, then she will shake herself, 
tub her eyes, go forward to her destiny. 
I conceive it to be our function to cut 
the threads that bind this giant to the 
earth. Then the million native born sons 
and daughters who have sought residence 
in other states can return home to the 
land of their fathers where peace and 
plenty may abound. 

When this awful conflagration that is 
sweeping across the world has burned out 
and men can again turn to peaceful pur- 
suits let us highly resolve here in Ken- 
tucky to build a balanced social and eco- 
nomic order to the end that our children 
and our children’s children may enjoy a 
more abundant life in this land of my old 
Kentucky home. 





Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 
r™ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS “* 
686 T-C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefits. Send me, with- 
out obligation, the whole story. 

















The shirker and the willing idler live upon 
others, and burden fellow-citizens with work 
unfairly. They do not do their share, for their 
country’s good. 


I will try to find out what my duty is, what 
I ought to do as a good American, and my 
duty I will do, whether it is easy or hard. What 
it is my duty to do I can do. 








WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
Superintendent 


and 


LOUIS V. NEWKIRK 
Director, Bureau Industrial Arts 
Education 


Chicago Public Schools 
e 


Your present laboratory and shop 
equipment can be used for these 
courses. 


Your regular staff of teachers can 
conduct them. 
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TWO NEW TEXTS FOR PRE-INDUCTION COURSES 


PREPARED by authors with years of experience in organizing and teaching the 
fundamentals of science and shopwork TO MEET THE ARMY SPECIFICATIONS 
in skilled training as set forth in the outlines based on TECHNICAL AND FIELD | 
MANUALS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


By THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ELECTRICITY: A Pre-Induction Text 


A first-level course, providing information and practice in 
the fundamentals prerequisite to work 
mechanics, and related specialized fields. 
drawn from Army materials; skills lead to Army occupations. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SHOPWORK: A Pre-Induction Text 


An introductory course furnishing information and practice | 
leading to operative skills basic to Army service in a host 
of specialized fields. 
work are given, with special attention to ropes, knots, wir- 
ing, soldering, and other contributory Army occupations. 


in radio, aviation, | 
Applications are 


Operations in woodwork and metal- 


Profusely illustrated. Each $1.32 (list) 


500 Spring Street ... Atlanta 
Represented in Kentucky by 

Mrs. J. B. Holloway 

1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington 
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Coordination Through Industrial Arts 


Slices rapid acceleration of the war effort 
has created demands upon the citizens 
of our country which far surpasses those 
of normal peace times. These demands 
are both numerous and extensive for 
every new fighting front requires thou- 
sands of trained men, every new produc- 
tion line requires additional trained per- 
sonnel, and every civilian defense corps 
calls for efficient workers. Fulfillment of 
these demands and successful attainment 
of objectives will depend primarily upon 
the efficiency of all those engaged in the 
action. A high degree of coordination 
by individuals and groups is essential to 
the effort. Not only must there be trained 
leaders capable of working out and ex- 
ecuting plans on the fronts named above, 
but personnel must be trained to efficient- 
ly follow the orders or commands given. 
In many instances the success of an en- 
gagement or mission will depend entirely 
upon the clock-like precision with which 
each person, so engaged, thinks and acts 
in accordance with his assigned duties. 

A bombing expedition would only be 
considered successful if the bombs were 
dropped upon designated enemy installa- 
tions, however, to accomplish this feat, 
the plane must be properly serviced, the 
bombs loaded, the pilot familiar with the 
controls, the navigator familiar with his 
charts, the bombardier with his bomb 
sight, and the machine gunners with their 
guns. Each must perform at the desig- 
nated time. During a critical moment 
in a battle, indecision, poor judgment, or 
a lack of skill on the part of any man on 
the team may result in the failure of the 
expedition. _ 

Training for efficiency, therefore, is 
essential. Attainment of knowledge alone 
is not enough to win this war. Large 
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By Epcar E. Mara 
Holmes High School 
Covington, Ky. 

* 


numbers must be trained to act efficiently 
as well as to think effectively. 

The secondary school over a period of 
years has provided training in coordina- 
tion. Chemistry, business science, instru- 
mental music, art, physical education, 
home economics, and industrial arts are 
some of the courses not considered strict- 
ly academic which have certainly made 
a desirable contribution in this type of 
training. 

The part industrial arts plays in de. 
veloping coordination can easily be shown 
by the following illustration. A very 
fundamental unit such as “To measure 
carefully and accurately” which is con- 
sidered basic in several phases of indus- 
trial arts work, whether it be drawing, 
woodwork, metalwork, printing, or 
others, may be selected to show how in- 
dividual coordination is developed. 

It is hardly necessary to state the ob- 
vious. Every child learns to measure in 
the elementary school. To what extent, 
however, has each child understood and 
mastered the technique of measuring? 
The answer to this question is simple. 
Not very many upon reaching the sec: 
ondary school have given thought or have 
had much practice in measuring within a 
1/16 or 1/32 of an inch of accuracy. 
Such a degree of accuracy is certainly 
necessary in the shops to assure a proper 
fitting of various parts of many projects 
into completed whole units. If the mor- 
tise-and-tenon joints of a table under con- 
struction in the woodworking shop are 


-not made to fit snug; then the table will 


wobble. Who wants a wobbly table? 
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REYHOUND 


a great public service 


wu. Gls0 tmnaké tt @ great force tor Viety 


The very same features that made Greyhound one of the world’s greatest 
passenger-carriers have also made it ready and able to do a hugely expanded, essential 
wartime job. Greyhound is working at that job full-time, full-strength—carry- 
ing the millions who are fighting, working, supporting the war effort. Let’s see 
what some of the best-known Greyhound features mean to America at war. 


ECONOMY ...Greyhound pioneered 
travel economy—and today makes an even 
more important saving—using only a 
fraction as much rubber and fuel per 
passenger, per mile, as do private autos. 


NATIONWIDE COVERAGE... 


> Serving nearly all of the U. S. A. along 


65,000 miles of highways, Greyhound 
reaches directly more military centers 
and war-vital places than any other 
transportation system. 


CONVENIENCE... Frequency of 
schedules is now more important than 
ever—saving precious time, permitting 
the planning of trips for hours and days 
when travel will aid the war effort most. 


COMFORT... Wartime passengers 
cheerfully accept a little less comfort and 
convenience than Greyhound offers in 
peacetime—knowing well that greater trav- 
el luxury than ever will come with Victory. 








There is a real definite need for accu- 
rate measuring when constructing a pro- 
ject from wood as the illustration indi- 
cates. This is just as true in the other 
shop courses mentioned. Carelessly laid 
out designs result in poorly constructed 
and unusable projects. The need for ac- 
curate measuring is so clear to the pupil, 
and results so conspicuous, that he exerts 
himself to the point where he will actually 
try and figure out the meaning of the 
lines, spaces, and figures upon the meas- 
uring instrument. Once he has deter- 
mined the correct measurements, he re- 
doubles his efforts toward creating lines 
of the required length by carefully re- 
checking the lines, spaces, and figures 
upon his design with those upon the rule 
or square. 


As a result of a specific need, greater 
initiative is exercised, resulting in clearer 
thinking, and more definite performance; 
or the muscular action essential to meas- 
uring accurately is better harmonized or 
adjusted to correspond with the thought 
which originates in the mind. 


The habit of measuring accurately is 
developed as the result of the experiences 
acquired in the various shop courses. For 
instance practice in using the draftsman’s 
rule is obtained in the drafting depart- 
ment, while developing ideas into plans. 
In the woodworking department the tri- 
square, 24 inch wooden rule, and fram- 
ing square are used. In the metal shop 
the 6 and 12 inch steel rules and the cir- 
cumference rule are often used, also, 
the calipers or micrometers may be used, 
while in the print shop the printer’s rule 
is constantly used to check the length of 
lines of type. 


It is not the claim here that every pupil 
will develop the same degree of coordina- 
tion, nor that any student passing through 
the industrial arts course would obtain 
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such knowledge and skills essential to the 
successful manipulation of an airplane, 
truck, or machine gun; rather, a back. 
ground of basic conceptions, techniques, 
and procedures are acquired concerning 
machines, tools, and materials which 
would enable the average pupil to more 
quickly grasp, perform or develop the 
ideas and skills necessary for the suc- 
cessful operation of the weapons of war, 
or machines on the production line, when 
the specific need develops. 


A good deal has been said about in- 
dividual coordination. In the industrial 
arts room there is also fine opportunity 
for training in team work or group co- 
ordination. 


Because of the nature of the work in 
the shop considerable freedom of move- 
ment about the room has always been 
permitted. Projects, such as air plane 
models have frequently become the basis 
for group thinking, planning, and ac- 
tivity, also, supplies must be issued, tools 
and equipment must be properly cleaned, 
inspected, and repaired, creating needs 
for management and cooperative activity. 


In the name of efficiency classes have 
been organized under the leadership of a 
shop manager or foreman. Additional 
student offices such as: assistant manager, 
inspector, secretary-treasurer, librarian, 
supply clerk, tool room clerk, or others 
have been created so as to distribute the 
extra responsibilities, and not burden any 
individual pupil. By determining the 
extra duties, and permitting students to 
select the class leaders, the group is ce- 
mented into a working unit. Each pupil 
knows to whom he can turn for leader- 
ship. Consequently, each pupil familiar- 
izes himself with his special duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and in turn performs them, 
or else becomes subject to the criticisms 
of his fellow class members. 
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K. B.A. HONOR ROLL— FEBRUARY, 1943 


Counties Superintendents 
ee Charles Paynter 
a William G. Conkwright 
eran ee J. M. Dodson 
ccs inizianiioansiaal Mrs. J. T. Highfield 
POUMEL..............-...--20 Coleman Reynolds 
BerCWOR.................: Martha Jane Potter 
LivINGsTON......Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson 
Fe Holland Rose 
FENDLETON.......................- A. B. Arnold 
a ascnshsivnsccaccinanitalalbaad Asa Angel 
a ee Raymond J. Wesley 
| ens John O. Sims 
ins tcc T. V. Fortenbery 


Counties Superintendents 
iiss cniernhciinl Everett Witt 
V. G. Waggener 
Independent Districts | Superintendents 
ey Geo. Taylor 
eee Olin W. Davis 
nae Wood Holloway 
I icisscessuinctaanerieies W. J. Caplinger 
LOUISVILLE: 

Schools Principal 


HIGHLAND Junior Hicu ....Eva T. Mason 
Joun H. HEywoob........ Elma Kohnhorst 


N. EB. A. HONOR ROLL -- FEBRUARY 


100% Counties 


Clinton 


Lee 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


AttyN aND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 


AmertcAN Book Company—Miss Mary Swain, 230 
N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Caomus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Tae Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky 

Houcnton MirFLtin Company—Mr. Thomas O. Will- 
iams, Alexandria, Ky. 

Iroquois PustisHinc Company—Mr. E. M. Hume, 
2086 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

lyons AND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Rd., Lexington, Ky. 


McCormick-MatTHers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 


Ranp McNatty & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthington, 126 
Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 113 
Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 

Sirver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

WessTER PusiisHinc CompaNny—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Book Encyciopep1a—Mr. S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


Mrs. Ellen Loudenslager, 168 Brae Drive, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. (Central Kentucky). 


Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 3914 Harding Place, Nashville, 
Tenn. (Western Kentucky). 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—J. A. Cawoop, Harlan, Ky. 
First Vice-President—T. V. FortENBERY, Morgantown, Ky. 


Second Vice-President—F rep ScHuttz, Murray, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES 





J. A. Cawoop, Chairman 


Henry CuHamsers, R. 2, Paducah 


A. P. Pratuer, Earlington 
W. M. Ritter, Glasgow. 


June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1945 


June 30, 1945 





J. T. Atton, Vine Grove. 


Mrs. MarcueriteE Fow ter, Louisville 


Curtis W. Matuis, Grays Knob 


June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1945 


ENN O. Swine, Covington 
Tonc West, Tongs 


TERM EXPIRES 


June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1944 





H. Hopkins, Somerset 
L. Donovan, Lexington 


June 30, 1943 
June 30, 1943 
June 30, 1944 








Gu 
W. 
June 30, 1943 : T. WuittincuiLt, Hazard 
H. 
a; 


O. Hatt, Greenville 


June 30, 1943 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 
President—Eltis Henson, Calvert City, 


y. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Srconp District : 
President—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs, 


y- 
Acting Secretary—Mrs. Gladys C. Hel- 
sley, Henderson, Ky. 


Tuirp District: 
President—Bradford Mutchler, Scotts- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Fourts Disraict: 
President—-L. G. Shultz, Hartford, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


K. E. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DeprarTMENT oF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION : 
President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 

Street School, Newport, Ky. 


DEParRTMENT OF Seconpary EpucaTion: 
President—Mrs. E. FE. Gotherman, 
~ ge Clay High School, Lexington, 
y~ 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 

President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 
_ Teachers College, Morehead, 
y. 

Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
ss High School, Louisville, 
y. 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Le- 
banon, Ky. 
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Firra District: 

President—Mrs. Lullabel Thuston Ries, 
Parkland Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—H. R. Kirk, LaGrange, Ky. 


Mippte CumBEr_anp District: 
President—Corbin Acton, Somerset, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 


Upper Kentucky River District: 
President—Dewey Hendrix, Buckhorn, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Upper CuMBERLAND District: 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Barbourville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 


Cenrrat District: 
President—E.E. Pfansteil, Carlisle, Ky. 


Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


NorTHerN District: 
President—Miss Georgia Rouse, R.R. 
4, Covington, Ky. 


Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 


dence, Ky. 
Eastern District: 


President—E. B. Whalin, Raceland, Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

 ~llieaaaeanad Bone, Madisonville, 
y. 


DeparRTMENT oF Seconpary ScHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT oF Fine Arts: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


SCHOOL 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary — Katherine Watson, 1526 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF VocaTIONAL EpucatIoN : 
President—Watson Armstrong, Univer 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Agricultural Education: 
President—M. M. Botto, Munfordsville, 
Ky. 


Secretary—J. P. Truitt, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec: 
tion: 

President—Miss Louis D. Clark, Mayo 
State Vocational School, Painteville, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 
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Home Economics Education: 

President—Mrs. Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary — Miss Martha Chapman, 
a High School, Shelbyville, 

ye 

Trades and Industries: 

President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 

Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DrrARTMENT OF HicHeR Epucation: 

President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 

Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


President—L. A, Pardue, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky OrnirHoxocicat Society: Presi- 

dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F. Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Ksnrucky Councit or Geocrarny TracH- 
ms: President, Fred L, Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Law- 
rence, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Kenrucky Foux-Lore Society: President, 

Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Heatta anp Paysicat Epuca- 
mon: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 


June 30, 1943 
June 30, 1945 


J]. W. Brooker, Frankfort 
Jesse Baird, Berea. 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
Danville June 30, 1944 
J, A. Caywood, Covington....June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1943 


C, H. Farley, Pikeville. June 30, 1944 
Chris H. Purdom, Lancaster..June 30, 1943 


Maurice F, Seay, University 


of Kentucky, Lexington......June 30, 1944 


K. E, A. DEPARTMENTS—( Continued) 


Secretary—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 

Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 

Student Teaching: 


President — C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
Uni ity of K ky, Lexi 
Ky. 

— 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 








Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President } 
Secretary § No report. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Visuat Epucation Association: President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, no report. 

Lirsrary Group ConreER' 2 Pr 

Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 
) or Att OrFicers : 
President, French Hollbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scnoo. Boarp MemBers Association: 
President and Secretary, no report. 

InTERNATIONAL Retations Section: To be 
announced. 

Kentucky AssociaTIOoN oF DEANS OF 
Women: President, Miss Anna B. Peck, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 


ed, 








K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 
Clarence Evans, 
Madisonville June 30, 1945 


J. A. Cawood, Harlan, Secretary 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


CommMIssION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: 


Gladstone Koffman, 
Hopkinsville 


W. O. Gilreath, 
Whitley City ....... Sepetoeneenesseices July 1, 1946 


C. I. Henry, Mayfield............July 1, 1943 
Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 
Cc pb lisville 


July 1, 1944 


July 1, 1945 
J. A. Cawood (ex-officio) Harlan 








K ky Philosophy of Ed Asso- 
O’Donnell, Eastern 
Richmond, 


ciation: 
President—W. F. 
State Teachers College, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Robert L. Ladd, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Sally Adams Robinson, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington, 
Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, Brooks- 
ville High School, Brooksville, Ky. 
Secretary — Herman J. Robertson, 

Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers: 
President i 
Secretary § No report. 


Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Kentucky Association or Cuurcn Re- 
LaTep CoLieces aND SeconpaRy ScHOOLS: 
President and Secretary, no report. 


Kentucky Councm oF Sprciat Epuca- 
vTI0N: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Business Epucation Associa- 
TIon: President, Thomas E. Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 
Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 


InpustaiaL Arts: President, Edgar E. 
Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du- 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 
Boarp or Trustegs or TgacHeErs’ Retire- 
MENT SYSTEM: 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington July 1, 1946 
. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College 
Ri b A 





July 1, 1944 
B. L. Trevathan, Benton July 1, 1943 
Hon. J. W. Brooker, Fran! 

fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. Hubert Meredith, At- 

torney General, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. E. E. Shannon, State 

Treasurer, Frankfort January 1, 1944 
Morton Walker, du Pont 

Manual, Louisville ...............July 1, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive 

Secretary, Frankfort 

















K. E. A. CONVENTION, APRIL 14-17, 1943 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Developing our Greatest Natural Resources 





Brains and ability are America’s greatest natural 
resources. 


Because scientific and engineering progress are 


the mainspring of its activities, Westinghouse ° 


feels an obligation to help provide opportunities 
for technical education, and therefore provides 
each year more than 100 scholarships which are 
open to able high school students or graduates. 

Westinghouse urges that teachers who have 
in their classes boys or girls who have the 
ability to be the leaders of tomorrow, investi- 
gate these opportunities. 

For full information, write to Technical Em- 
ployment and Training Department, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Westinghouse 


GENERAL 

50 George Westinghouse 5- 
year Scholarships (10 each 
year) at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Open to all high 
school graduates. 
As many as 40 Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships, awarded 
through the annual Science 
Talent Search in cooperation 
with Science Clubs of America. 
Open to high school seniors. 
6 two-year Westinghouse 
Rural Electrification Scholar- 
ships, awarded through the 

Clubs of* America. Open 
to 4-H Club members. 
1 undergraduate Westing- 
house Industrial Scholarship. 


OPEN TO EMPLOYEES 
and SONS OF EMPLOYEES 
16 undergraduate War Me- 
morial Scholarships. 


Scholarships 


1 Benjamin Garver Lamme 
Graduate Scholarship. 

Cooperative graduate courses 
with University ot Pittsburgh, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and Stevens Institute. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


1 Charles LeGeyt Fortesque 
Fellowship. (Awards admin- 
istered by American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers.) 

1 Westinghouse Graduate 
Fellowship at Standford Uni- 
versity. 

1 fellowship in metallurgy, 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

1 fellowship in powder metal- 
lurgy at Stevens Institute of 
Technology. 

1 fellowship at Mellon In- 
stitute. 
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